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THE LITERARY AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY OF WALES. 


PreEviousLy to entering upon the above, in our opinion, very 
important subject, we feel it to be incumbent on us to offer a few 
explanatory remarks, on our own account, relative to our advocacy 
of an Institution entitled “the Literary and Translation Society 
of Wales,” apprehensive as we are that such advocacy may be 
sufficient to strengthen an erroneous conclusion adopted by some 
of our English contemporaries, who, we have reason to suspect, 
have, through misconception of our motives, refrained from ren- 
dering us our fair meed of approbation; and who, in many 
instances, have openly taxed the ‘‘Cambrian Quarterly” with a 
tendency to perpetuate narrow prejudices, and to foster national 
antipathies by the tenor of several of its articles, and more 
especially, advocating the revival, or rather the preservation from 
total oblivion, of the ancient Welsh language; they, the said critics, 
having long since come to the conclusion, that the sooner this 
remaining mark of distinction between the two people is ob- 
literated, the better. Upon this latter point, however, as a gene- 
ral proposition, we, for our part, are well contented to join issue, 
as will be sufficiently manifest from a perusal of our present paper; 
to the confutation of the minor charges we shall, in these our intro- 
ductory observations, confine ourselves. The difficulty in dis- 
proving charges of the vague and general nature of those urged 
against us must be fully apparent: we can only meet them by 
challenging our accusers to point out any page in our periodical 
which can be justly accused of having a tendency to strengthen 
narrow prejudices or national antipathy: have we not argued 
with the black-lettered Welsh scholar upon the absurdity of con- 
tinuing an exclusive system: and protested against his impatience 
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at the mere introduction, in our pages, of an atom of matter foreign 
to his own abstruse and exclusive lucubrations? Have we not 
lectured the self-sufficient borderer, and taught him to grant 
somewhat of the attributes of humanity to his “‘more simple 
brethren of the west?” Have we not, to the utmost, controverted 
the mis-statements of a certain Edinburgh dictator (occasionally 
very clever, but always very conceited) in his indiscriminate attack 
upon “Celtic character? Have we not travelled into Brittany’ 
for the gratification and, as we trust, the solid information of our 
readers? Have we not excluded from our pages a most important, 
and we may add convenient, department of literature—politics, 
purely because we hate uncharitableness’ and have we not alto- 
gether, from similar reasons, declined controversy in matters of 
the sacred writings? Need we further argument to repel the 
charge of narrow-mindedness, or of being the advocates of national 
jealousies, or the apologists, much less the fosterers, of national 
antipathies. 

Upon the late all-absorbing, all-important question, namely, the 
expediency of altering the judicature of Wales, we certainly ob- 
jected to certain parts of the intended provisions : but this did not 
prevent our giving the utmost publicity to the arguments of our 
opponents; should there still exist a suspicion as to our motives, 
we, once for all, declare that our pages are open to the remarks of 
those who differ from us on any of these points, nor will we screen 
ourselves behind the inaccessibility and contemptible affectation 
of hauteur, so convenient to some periodicals of no mean notoriety, 
who endeavour to elude the just animadversions of the objects of 
their attacks by a trick at once unworthy of the free spirit of literary 
discussion, and unjust towards the community. ; 

Having thus, as we flatter ourselves, fairly exposed the ground- 
less nature of the charges insinuated against us, we shall now pro- 
ceed to our proposed disquisition of the subject which gave rise to 
our introductory remarks, namely: 


THE LITERARY AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY OF WALES. 


This is the society alluded to in the leading article of our 
Number for last July, and we feel so warmly for its interests, that 
we shall take this opportunity of obviating a few objections that 
we have heard made by even intelligent and patriotic men to its 
proposed proceedings. ; 


In the first place it is remarked that, to publish pamphlets in 


_ ™ We take this opportunity of announcing to our readers that, as we are 
in possession of a series of original articles on the Scandinavian Mythology 
illustrative of the many points of similarity to be observed between the super- 
Stitions of the northern Celtic nations and the popular traditions of Wales, we 


ym inserting the same in our future numbers, in the hope of supplying a 
held for the exercise of a very useful and entertaining research. sac 
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the Welsh has a tendency to perpetuate that language. To this 
we will reply in the words of a very acute and philosophical Gaelic 
grammarian ; the situation of the Highlanders is, in this respect, 
exactly similar to that of our countrymen. 

“To those who wish for an uniformity of speech over the whole kingdom, 
it may not be impertinent to suggest one remark: The more that the human 
mind is enlightened, the more desirous it becomes of further acquisitions in 
knowledge. The only channei through which the rudiments of knowledge can 
be conveyed to the mind of a remote Highlander is the Gaelic language. By 
learning to read, and understand what he reads, in his native tongue, an appe- 
tite is generated for those stores of science which are accessible to him onl 
through the medium of the English language. Hence, an acquaintance with 
the English i is found to be necessary for enabling him to gratify his desire after 
further attainments. The study of it becomes, of course, an object of import- 
ance ; it is commenced and prosecuted with increasing diligence. These pre- 
mises seem to warrant a conclusion which might at first appear paradoxical, 
that, by cultivating the Gaelic, you effectually, though indirectly, promote the 
study, and diffuse the knowledge, of the English.”* 

We decidedly think that the advantages of this ‘‘ uniformity” of 
languages have been very much overrated, and that, chiefly, by a 
sort of confusion of terms; it seems universally taken for granted, 
by those who advocate the abolition of old dialects, that you will 
thus give the peasantry of the districts in which they prevail, all 
the illumination that belongs to the higher ranks of England. The 
fact, of course, is, that you merely put them on a level with the 
English populace, who, according to the authority of many English 
tourists in Wales, are inferior in morals, and inferior in intelligence 
to the lower ranks in the Principality. 


Whether the Welsh language should be preserved, or whether 
it should be forgotten, is, however, a question into which we shall 
not at present enter; we think that the best answer to vague and 
indefinite questions like this is found in the principle of the 
Society : “‘enlighten the people, and they will judge what is most 
conducive to their own individual interests better far than we can 
judge for them.” If the Welsh language be a needless distinction 
of dialect in the empire, it is neither wicked nor dangerous, it 
bodes no evil to the state or to individuals; if the lower orders 
cling to it with what may be thought, by some, a bigotted pertina- 
city, the feeling with which they do so is an excellent and an 
amiable one, and our aim should be not to discourage their patriotic 
affections, but to direct them to a nobler ambition. We believe 
that there is scarcely one of those public-spirited gentlemen who 
have been represented as advocates for the preservation, and even 
the extension, of the Welsh language, who ever was deluded into 
the adoption of any such wild and sweeping proposition. Their 
whole argument is exclusively negative: they deny that a change 


* Elements of Gaelic Grammar, by Alexander Stewart, minister of the 
Gospel, at Dingwall. 
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of language can be beneficial when purchased at the expense 3 
many of the very best feelings of the people; they have contende 
that such a change ought not to be wrought by teaching the people 
to be ashamed of their country, but by satisfying them that the 
adoption of a different language will enable them more effectually 
to do honour to her. To those who entertain these opinions, 
therefore, we feel that our appeal will meet with the most fervent 
attention ; they will perceive that whatever may be the result in 
this respect of the labours of the Society, it cannot lead to 
lowering the standard of patriotic sentiment, and should increased 
knowledge, according to the opinion of the Gaelic philologist, lead 
to the abandonment of our venerable language in the common in- 
tercourse of life, our peasantry will ever look back upon it with 
warm veneration, not only as the dialect of their forefathers, but 
as the instrument of first communicating to them the elements of 
modern erudition: though the Cambro-British dialect may perish as 
a living language, it will never be regarded as a mark of barba- 
rism. 

We will now make a few observations on sentiments of a different 
character, though they also are sometimes entertained by men who 
wish well to their country. It is by them objected, ‘‘why do you 
not publish your pamphlets in English? the peasantry are, in 
many instances, taught English in the schools, and they can read 
works in the latter tongue with equal profit and pleasure?” Our 
only reply to this is in the simple fact, that the peasantry, as 
might naturally have been expected, read with more fondness works 
written in their mother tongue, as a proof of which we need onl 
mention the well-known circumstance, that no less than fourteen 
periodicals in the Welsh language issue monthly from the press. 
We feel thoroughly convinced that this system of forcing the 
English language upon the people on all occasions, in season and 
out of season, in the service of the church and in the schools, is 
attended with every possible evil effect, and with no good one: it 
heightens their foolish prejudices against Englishmen: it makes 
them hate the English language itself, for the same reason that a 
schoolboy is taught to detest Latin: it stupifies them, and disgusts 
them with learning, generally, because it is presented to them, in 
the first instance, in a most ungracious manner, and encumbered 
with a wanton superfluity of difficulties. 


Our Welsh witnesses are sometimes suspected of a disposition to 
prevaricate, because, after having declined to give testimony in 
English, they betray a considerable knowledge of that language. 


But they are all the time acting a wise and conscientious 


part; no man ought to trust the expression of difficult or momen- 
tous topics to any other language than his mother tongue, or to 
one with all the metaphysical niceties of which he is equally familiar. 
The same principle applies precisely to education : we have heard 
a gentleman of considerable scientific acquirements, and whom we 
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believe to be the founder of the Society, express himself very 
strongly against the unnatural and absurd embarrassments to 
which he himself was subjected, in acquiring the common elements 
of arithmetic, &c. Though himself belonging to a rank in society, 
which throughout Wales ensures a tolerable knowledge of English, 

and though Tesiding within a very short distance of a district in 
which English prevails exclusively, he declares that the want of 
Welsh books on the first principles of education, was a most pain- 


ful and revolting impediment: and what can be more intelligible 
than this? 


The effort of comprehending a proposition in arithmetic is, in 
itself, an arduous task for the weak and volatile mind of childhood; 
but add to it some slight adventitious obstacle, and the poor child’s 
faculties are inextricably perplexed, and he gives up his attempt 
in despair. It is not necessary that the superadded annoyance 
should, in itself, be a mighty difficulty; it is with the mind as with 
the body, when its energies are wracked to the widest stretch of 
indurable tension, the w eight of a feather is sufficient to convert a 
burden and an exercise into a torture and insufferable oppression. 
It is not necessary, for the effect alluded to, that the pupil should 
be but very imperfectly versed in English, the least fluctuation in 
his perception of the meaning of English terms adds an eflort of 
memory to the ordinary one of reasoning, and acts as a species of 
restriction upon education. We know too well, we know it too 
well from fatal experience, from our most lachrymose recollections 
of the happiest days of our lives, that the doctrine we have just 
promulgated is not that of the erudite schoolmasters of England. 
Observation has convinced us that the memory itself becomes, as 
it were, enfeebled when the attention is engaged in efforts of re- 
flection and reasoning; we have frequently observed men engaged 
in some abstruse argument forget things which, when their minds 
were unemployed, were more familiar to them than to any of the 
by-standers; nay, it is not uncommon to find that half the thoughts 
that were previously familiar to us, mysteriously escape us, under 
the closer meditation that is required to express them in writing; 
and we may take this opportunity of assuring our readers, that 
many of the most brilliant conceptions that were to have adorned 
the “Cambrian Quarterly” have thus been lost to them and to the 
world. If this be the case with solemn-faced jurists, and pale 
mathematicians, and grave editors of the ‘‘Cambrian Quarterly,” 
is it to be supposed that the mind of infancy is likely to be bene- 
fited by this distracting call, at once, on its memory and its reason- 
ing powers. Take, for instance, the wi ay in which the principles of 
Latin grammar are taught in our schools; a series of grammatical 
propositions, in themselves not a little bewildering and metaphy- 
sical, are strung together in a language which we do not under- 
stand, and the feat to be performed is both to understand and to 
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recollect them; but what is the result: a few understand baa 
remembering, and a few remember without understanding; but the 
jori d d remember. All this is just what 
majority neither understand nor ~~Poueitul. ardivoreg 
might be expected, two difficulties which wou wierd es 
ficant, combated singly, are almost never overcome when com “a 
It reminds one of the old Joe Miller story of the Irishman, who 
having undertaken to leap over a hill, very judiciously irae on 
of a mile, but, before he reached the foot of the hill, found himse 
obliged to lie down to sleep. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary for us to add, that the a to 
which we are inevitably led, is, that to teach the people, in their 
own language, every thing which they can acquire with most 
facility in that language, is the readiest mode of conveying to 
them a knowledge, even of English, as far as it is likely to be 
beneficial to them. Assuming that the people of the Principality 
will, ultimately, all adopt the English language, there is one point 
of view in which the labours of this society must be eminently 
advantageous. In many of the counties oordering on the Princi- 
pality, the dialect of the peasantry is an exceedingly coarse and 
disagreeable jargon, and the English, which our countrymen are 
likely to learn, under existing circumstances, will naturally be in 
imitation of their neighbours. Now the taste for reading, which 
will be given to our people by such a society, will continue, what- 
ever language they may eventually employ, and a perusal of 
English works, will thus secure to them, in a very great de- 
gree, a purity of English pronunciation; this will be considered 
no slight advantage by those who know how serious an impedi- 
ment a vulgar and provincial dialect is to success in life. 


But it will be objected,—does not this project tend to keep 
alive those feelings of bitter antipathy, which Welshmen some- 
times feel to their Saxon fellow-subjects? By no means; the 
pamphlets are addressed to them, it is true, in their own language, 
they are instructed in the only dialect in which they will bear 
instruction; but the pamphlets of the society are, in most in- 
stances, translations from English works, and are, consequently, 
of all publications, best calculated to inspire the remote moun- 
taineer, with a sincere respect for the knowledge and virtues of 
the descendants of the man of the * “ Plot of the Long Knives.” 


But we are authorised to state, that the Society has after all no 
objection to publish pamphlets in English as well as in Welsh; 
were any intimation made to them, by the gentlemen of those 
districts where English is now the prevailing language, that their 
project would meet with support. We confess that we do not 
regard such an attempt, by any means, as a work of supereroga- 
tion. The English society of ‘Useful Knowledge” has, it is true, 


* 


“Brad y cyllill hirion.” 
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done much, but there is scarcely any portion of their labours 
suited to the wants or the comprehension of the peasantry, even 
of England, and in Wales there are many local peculiarities, 
which render them still more inapplicable to our poorer country- 
men. 


The controversy, as to the advantages of education itself, is, we 
believe, pretty well set at rest among “reflecting men; the results 
obtained by the researches of the education committees have 
placed the advantages of education, as a preventive of crime, in 
«a clear demonstrative light; and we know of no scheme for 
enlightening the people that is more deserving of commendation 
than that which is the subject of the present article. The profits 
of the society will be appropriated, exclusively, to the advance- 
ment of knowledge in Wales, or some other general national 
benefit. It may truly be said, their object unites in it the good 
feelings of men most widely differing in opinion with the 
antagonists of the Welsh language; they reprobate malignant feel- 
ines ‘toward England; with its advocates they seek to sustain a 
dignified feeling of patriotism; they profess to shun the discussion 
of points of theological controversy; at the same time that they are 
anxious, on all occasions, to excite a spirit of toleration and for- 
bearance by an appeal to the common principles of Christianity. 


Their first pamphlet will be published, we believe, in January 
next. It will be interesting to some of our readers, to learn that 
the project of this society has met with approbation in the high- 
lands of Scotland; we should be glad to see our Gaelic brethren 
imitate us in this, as we should rejoice to see our countrymen, in 
many respects imitate them. It is also worthy of remark, that in 

case such a society were once established for the highlands of 
Scotland, its operations would necessarily extend themselves, at 
last, to Ireland; for we have been frequently informed, by autho- 
rities of the highest respectability, that the Erse spoken i in the two 
countries is, in every material point, identical. As this fact has 
been, at different times, a subject of considerable dispute, we will 
fortify our statement by a circumstance that places it beyond a 
doubt. The Archbishop of Tuam, it is well known, has, of late, 
declared that he will ordain no candidate for orders who is igno- 
rant of the Irish language; yet it is stated in Chambers’ book of 
Scotland, that his grace has intimated his willingness to ordain 
highland clergymen of the Scottish episcopal persuasion. 


But, alas, we begin to find that we are indulging in our former 
propensity for burning our fingers among the drolleries of the 
dear ‘‘ Emerald Isle!” we, therefore, must return to the mountains 
of old Cambria, satisfied that, if the efforts of the society alluded 
to shall never extend beyond their limits, its excellent and patri- 
otic founder, though he has not exerted his intellect in the inves- 
tigation of our national antiquities; though he has not crossed the 
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Atlantic, to trace, with patriotic enthusiasm, the supposed descen- 
dants of our ancient princes;* and though he has not attempted 
to recover the lost cities of our coast, from the ocean;t yet the 
noblest praise is well earned by the man who labours to give to 
his country the proudest possession,—a free, enlightened, and 
religious peasantry. And we are rejoiced to produce this as 
another instance of the impulse that a distinct national literature 
gives to patriotic exertions of all kinds; we are convinced that the 
founder of the society would never have been able to obtain efhi- 
cient co-operation, had he not belonged to a society of men whose 
feelings had been warmed by the same researches as his own, and 
whose sentiments had been made known to him, by habitual inter- 
course on national topics. 


PLOLPL OL OL SLOVO LD? 


EPIGRAM. 


Thou mortal man who livest on bread! 
What makes thy face to look so red? 


Thou silly fool, who look’st so pale, 
My face is red with drinking ale. 


Translation. 


Ti varwol ddyn sy ar vara’n byw! 
Pam mae dy drwyn mor goch ei liw ? 
Ti wan dy wédd, cei atteb mwyn, 
Y ewrw cryv sy’n cochi ’nhrwyn. 


The above is not given as a specimen of genius, but as affording an instance 
of the facility with which, notwithstanding the vast difference of idiom, the 
Welsh poets manage to transfer not only the meaning, but even the humour 
of the English language, into their own, in the various epigrammatic transla- 
tions which we continually meet with among them. 





* Prince Madoc, the hero of Mr. Southey’s fine poem. 


f Cantrev Gwaelod, a district on the coast of N. Wales, said to have been 
merged in an inundation of the sea. 





A TOUR THROUGH BRITTANY. 
(Continued from p. 218.) 


Durine those long ages of intellectual gloom which immediately suc- 
ceeded the extinction of classic literature in the west, however a few 
smouldering embers might occasionally cast a glimmer around, when 
disturbed by the accidental tread of some solitary wanderer, yet it was 
but to make the darkness more perceptible, and betray the desolation 
of the scene; and so effectually had all traces of Roman learning 
been obliterated, that while the language itself had become unintelli- 
gible, even the very books in which it was contained had disappeared, 
and the ideas once conveyed through its medium had been entirely 
effaced: the historical recollections, the poetic imagery, the tradi- 
tions, mythology, and all the characteristic features of ancient learn- 
ing, had completely vanished, without leaving any definite system to 
replace them. 


While we regard this state of mental night, in which the last rays of 
classic literature had been extinguished, and even its very ashes raked 
together, at the knell of the Gothic curfew; we discover, in one 
secluded spot, indications of another flame, which in succeeding ages 
was destined to blaze forth and light up a theatre far more brilliant, 
and more spacious, than that which had been demolished in the over- 
throw of the Roman power: for in the remote and isolated province 
of Brittany, we find a style of thought and imagination arising into 
notice, totally new in its character, and altogether distinct from any 
thing the world had previously been acquainted with; as it was in 
this province of Brittany, that the character of thought known by the 
term Romantic first appeared on the continent of Europe: Brittany, in 
fact, was the very cradle of Chivalry and Romance, and in that country 
were located some of the most essential materials of romantic fiction. 
There was the enchanted forest of Brocéliande, inhabited by the 
fairies, where the celebrated Merlin was held imprisoned by the mis- 
directed power of his own incantations. There were the illusory waters, 
among which the Lady of the Lake dwelt in her invisible and 
enchanted palace: there was the castle of the Joyeuse Garde, the 
residence of the gallant Launcelot du Lac: there was the Val sans 
Retour, and the fountain of Baranton. In short, there was, at least 
the frontier district, of fairyland itself, where Morgana, the fairy 
queen, held her elphin court, amidst such splendid scenes as mortal 
eyes were rarely privileged to view. 

The wood of Brocéliande, it is true, though still in existence, 
no longer displays those waving honours which distinguished it in the 
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days of Merlin, and the voice of that magician is now but seldom 
heard within its precincts: the mouldering turrets of the Joyeuse 
Garde no longer echo the acclamations of the tournament : the Dame 
du Lac has drawn closer around her the veil of secrecy which enve- 
lopes her abode; and the fountain of Baranton has ceased to obey the 
accustomed spell: but the style of thought and tone of sentiment 
once awakened by their influence, still exists, under its various forms and 
modifications, in the numberless works of imagination which have 
since appeared in the world of fiction ; for, with very few exceptions, 
whatever work of imagination we examine, from Shakspeare to Sir 
Walter Scott, it is not the style of the classic writers that has been 
employed to give an interest to the subject, but, on the contrary, a 
species of imagination totally distinct from and independent of that 
displayed in those models. Virgil and Ovid could have had no more 
conception of the character of thought contained in the Castle of 
Otranto, or the Bridal of Triermain, than they could of the architec- 
ture of a Gothic cathedral. This modern style of composition, under 
whatever form it may appear, whether as shewn in the playful fanta- 
sies of the Midsummer Nights’ Dream, or the mysterious gloom of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, dates its commencement at the period when 
the tales of chivalry and romance began to succeed the literature of the 
classics: and although that literature has since been recovered, and 
also cultivated with unspeakable advantage to the interests of general 
knowledge, yet it has never been able to reinstate itself in that para- 
mount authority which it once maintained over the powers of fancy. 
The world has now tasted of a richer and more palatable repast, and 
will never more relish the vapid mythology of the classics. The Greek 
and Latin originals, together with their translations, will still be read 
with profit as well as pleasure, but they will never more be imitated as 
models of taste and fancy: for what original work of imagination 
could possibly acquire any degree of popularity in the present day, or 
even escape actual indifference, if it exhibited no other sentiment than 
that found in the classic writings? And although we have seen such 
classic imitations attempted, both in the French and English languages, 
(and these, like all other exceptions, only serve to confirm the rule,) 
yet, generally speaking, if they have possessed any particle of interest, 
it has been produced by the portion of modern feeling and sentiment 
added, perhaps unconsciously, by the authors, which has given a 
currency to the obsolete ideas of the ancients. And whatever merit 
those so highly extolled productions of antiquity may possess as efforts 
of genius, or as instances of logical and grammatical accuracy, yet it 
must be confessed, that, at least in one most indispensable requisite, 
they are irretrievably and hopelessly deficient; and that is, the due esti- 
mation of the female sex. The existence of this very sentiment alone, 
places the tone of feeling and character of chivalry, infinitely above 
that produced by the most celebrated works of antiquity: it has, in 
fact, reformed and corrected the impulses of the heart, and given a 
new direction to the progress of taste and imagination. 
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But while we are attributing this beneficial change to the institution 
of chivalry, it must not be concealed, that, for the existence of such 
immense superiority of refinement, that system is indebted to a far 
more exalted principle than any that could have operated in the 
pagan institutions of Greece and Rome. And, however the genuine 
purity of the Christian doctrines may have been impaired, amidst the 
tumult of those unsettled times which immediately succeeded the in- 
cursions of the northern hordes, yet so powerful and quickening are 
the principles of Christianity, that even degraded and reduced as that 
religion was in those days of ignorance and superstition, the small 
leaven of it, which remained, was sufficient to produce the most salutary 
effects upon society; and to influence the dispositions of a mass of tur- 
bulent barbarians, at that time, scarcely escaped from the marauding 
habits of their roving ancestors, so as to communicate to them a cha- 
racter, in many particulars, vastly superior to that which had been 
acquired by the most celebrated nations of antiquity, after ages of 
instruction in the schools of their boasted sages and philosophers. 


Under the guidance of this principle, therefore, the system of 
chivalry contributed most essentially towards meliorating the state of 
the world. And this very act, of exalting the condition of women, 
and giving them their proper rank in society, has done more towards 
humanizing mankind than all the learned ethics of the profoundest 
philosophers, and may be considered as the first and most important 
step towards general civilization ; and those laws of knighthood which 
effected this beneficial change in the social condition of women, and 
made them the principal objects of esteem and protection, though de- 
pendent upon opinion alone for their enactment and execution, were 
among the wisest and most efficient ever promulgated. When, there- 
fore, in tales of chivalry, whether of romance or of reality, we read 
of the fervid devotedness of a young knight towards the object of his 
affections, the extravagant expression of his attachment, and the actual 
dangers he is continually seeking and encountering, in order to recom- 
mend himself more strongly to her favor; however we may smile at 
the description of such exuberant feeling, yet the excess was most 
assuredly on the right side, and its consequences most beneficial to 
society; for while, in those days of barbarism, it operated as a protec- 
tion against the injustice and brutality too prevalent, where this spirit 
of chivalrous honour was unknown; in process of time it gradually set- 
tled into that system of politeness and goodbreeding, which is ever 
the distinguishing feature of civilized life. 


In short, when we examine the institutions of chivalry, we may 
safely venture to pronounce, that they are the sources from which our 
present ideas of honour, in the best acceptation of the word, are de- 
rived; and whatever modifications those ideas may have undergone, 
according to the various channels through which they have descended 
to us, yet it would be no very difficult task to trace back the current of 
all our high and courtly feelings, from the finished gentleman of the 
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nt day to the no less polished model of the old school, and from 
ais to the generous a high-spirited cavaliers of the ntggee: the 
courteous and gallant knights of Elizabeth and the Tudors, wis we 
come to the Bayards, the Du Guesclins, and all the preux chevaliers, 
the splendid ornaments of knightly honour. 


Reference has already been made to the origin of this system 
among the people of Brittany, as far as its continental relations 
are concerned. If we proceed to contemplate its operations during the 
times of its greatest lustre, though we shall perceive its influence more 
or less diffused over the whole of Christendom, nevertheless, some of 
its brightest rays will be found concentrated in that land of its earliest 
adoption; and the province of Brittany has ever held an exalted rank 
among the most eminent nations of the world, as the native country of 
some of the most brilliant examples of chivalrous conduct. And whatever 
instances of courage or courtly deportment may elsewhere be adduced, 
the country which gave existence to Oliver de Clisson and Bertrand 
du Guesclin need not hesitate to place itself among the foremost 
claimants of glory and renown. 


Having stated that Brittany was the cradle of chivalry and romance, 
I must now remark that the expression was used advisedly, and with 
a reservation. For although that province was the country of the 
earliest adoption of those systems upon the continent, yet it must by 
no means be considered as their birthplace. Even the Bretons 
themselves lay no claim to that honour, but they, together with all 
the other nations of Europe, refer the earliest notices of the subject to 
the island of Britain, and more especially, to the principality of Wales. 
It is in that corner of the world that the earliest specimens of roman- 
tic fiction are to be found, as well as the most ancient characters of 
chivalry. For Arthur, and Merlin, and the knights of the Round Table, 
though they have been long naturalized in Brittany, nevertheless are 
with very few exceptions, in their origin undoubtedly Welsh. And 
there is one material difference between the character they sustain 
among the Welsh, their real countrymen, and that which they exhibit 
in other countries of Europe. On the continent, for instance, they 
never appear otherwise than as heroes of romance; whereas in Wales, 
although in subsequent ages they were made to support the exagge- 
rated character of fiction, yet in the compositions of their contempo- 
rary bards, they are always represented as real and actually existing 
personages. That the Welsh possessed tales of fiction, and those of a 
very high tone of colouring too, even in the days of the real Arthur, I 
do not mean to deny; aware as I am of the numerous proofs of the 
fact still extant; I am even convinced, that much of the machinery of 
the romance of chivalry is of an era far more remote than even those 


early ages; but it is evident that, in consequence of the all-absorbing’ 
fame of Arthur and his knights, these minor traditions became in 


the course of time blended with those of the Round Table. 


However this may be, it is fully evident, from incontrovertible 
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proofs, that the earliest characters of chivalry and romance are 
altogether Welsh. When the origin of those institutions, and of the 
extraordinary moral phenomena which accompanied them, began to 
be made the subject of literary inquiry, and before the several evi- 
dences necessary to its elucidation had been properly developed, various 
theories were suggested and strenuously maintained by several writers 
of ability; and almost every nation of the world laid claim to the 
honour of having given existence to them. Greece, Italy, Scandinavia, 
Spain, Arabia, all had their advocates, and all with equal success. 
Those who advanced their claims in favor of Italy, although the in- 
fluence of that country had once extended itself as far as the limits of 
the Roman empire, yet could not make it appear that the literature of 
chivalry and that of the classics, had any one character, or one single 
feeling in common. Those again who advocated the title of Germany 
and Scandinavia were equally unfortunate with the others ; for neither 
Thor nor Odin, nor the names or attributes of any of their kindred 
divinities, nor even the slightest tinge of the northern mythology, are 
to be found in these tales. And, notwithstanding, the Normans had 
for so many years acted so conspicuous a part on the same arena with 
the heroes of chivalry, not a single northman, of any importance to 
the system, is found in the early romances; and scarcely any in the 
second class, with the exception of Ogier the Dane, and he only as a 
follower of Charlemagne. With regard to the Spaniards, they have 
never even advanced any pretensions to the possession of such litera- 
ture, prior to its introduction from France; and their early heroes are 
all of foreign extraction. The Saracens are in no better predicament 
than the others: for neither Mahomet, nor any other Arabian, is re- 
presented as founding the order of knighthood, nor is there among 
the traditions of the Round Table any allusion to the ordinances of the 
Koran. The. very circumstance alone of the superior respect paid to the 
fair sex under the institution of chivalry, will for ever exclude the 
Mahomedan nations from the honour of having originated that noble 
system. And surely it is but reasonable to suppose that if either of the 
above nations had exercised any material influence upon the institution 
of chivalry, or its concomitant system of romance, there must have 
been some remains of such interferences, in the national customs, 
traditions, and names of eminent persons, according to the effect pro- 
duced; and how absurd must it be then to imagine that any people 
could have founded the institution itself, without leaving any memo- 
rial to record the circumstance. 


But in proportion as this subject became more investigated and the 
various facts connected with it brought into notice, it became more 
and more evident that the primary elements of the whole system, were 
to be referred for their origin to the nation of the Welsh. Arthur the 
founder of the Round Table, was a Silurian chieftain, and all his knights, 
together with Merlin, the enchanter, were, without exception, of the same 
ancient British race. In short, the whole machinery of romance is of 
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that identical fabrication : the mythology, traditions, and tone of aie 
timent, are altogether of Cymraeg origin: even en ragga 
personages the fairies themselves, are of the same Ce ate : 
and however the advocates of their Oriental extraction may endeavour 
to derive them from the Peries of Persia, it is evident that the earliest 
notices of these unearthly beings are to be found in Se remanate of 
Arthur and his knights. The celebrated Morgan la Fai,* whose very 
name implies her Cambrian origin, exercised her dominion not only in 
Britain, but also over the whole of the continent, long before any idea 
of eastern mythology had found its way there; and so far had this 
powerful princess extended her authority, that her reign was acknow- 
ledged, not merely throughout the whole of the western world, but 
even in those countries whose geographical situation would naturally 
have rendered them subject to the influence of oriental fiction, did such 
influence exist, rather than to that of the remote Celtic tribes of Britain. 
For we find that, in Italy and Greece, and in many parts of Asia itself, 
the spirit of the Welsh romances had extended itself, and prevailed to 
such a degree as to supersede that of the native traditions. And, to 
this day, we are informed that when that beautiful and well-known 
optical illusion appears on the coast of Calabria, in which the forms of 
the buildings, on the shore, are seen as a series of castles and palaces 
over the straits of Messina, the inhabitants run out of their houses to 
view the extraordinary phenomenon, with every demonstration of de- 
light, exclaiming that the Fata Aforgana has honoured them with a 
visit, and deigned to reveal to them some of the magnificence of her 
fairy abode. 

Although at the period when the investigation of the origin of mo- 
dern literature began to occupy general attention, a diversity of opinion 
existed; yet as the various historical evidences were gradually deve- 
loped, the claims of the Welsh became more decidedly established ; 
and Dunlop, who, in his admirable ‘‘ History of Fiction,” has exa- 
mined the pretensions of the various claimants, has come to the conclu- 
sion that the romances of the Round Table, which originated in the 
early legends of Armorica and Wales, form the most ancient and 
numerous Class of this style of composition of which any trace re- 
mains. And Panizzi, in his masterly essay on the romantic poetry 
of the Italians, prefixed to his Ariosto, (now in the press, ) profiting by 
the researches of the numerous writers who preceded him on this topic, 
and possessed of a highly cultivated and discriminating judgment, has 
formed that decision to which a thorough knowledge of the subject must 
inevitably lead, and which must, henceforth, be considered as incon- 
trovertible. His words are as follow: ‘If the original destination of 
poetry were in every nation of the world to celebrate the glorious actions 
of heroes, one of the provinces of England, possessing one of the most 
ancient languages extant, would seem to have surpassed all other coun- 
tries in the application of the art. All the chivalrous fictions, since 
spread throughout Europe, appear to have had their birth in Wales.”’ 


* Sometimes written Morgain and Morguein. 
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Such then after the most severe and laborious scrutiny, of at least a 
century, appears to be the state of this question. But the original 
causes of these facts offer another problem not so easily solved. 
What could have compelled all the several nations of the civilized 
world to have recourse to the harrassed, reduced, and almost extermi- 
nated race of Wales for subjects of applause and imitation? Were 
there among none of these any national recollections of their own, which 
could attract their notice? Was there among the warlike and widely 
extended tribes of Germany nothing worthy of attention? Nothing 
among’ the more polished inhabitants of Gaul; or even among the 
descendants of the Romans themselves? Was it that the corruscations 
of the Bardic Awen shone so bright that every other light faded into 
obscurity before them, and that the Bardic harp was so sweetly strung 
that whensoever its chords were struck, all others, even those of the 
classic lyre itself, must remain for ever mute; or, was there some 
mysterious destiny allotted to the first colonizers of the western world, 
that, although they should lose their dominion over the soil, they 
should still retain it over the minds of its occupiers? Truly there is 
something in this subject more difficult of explanation than may appear 
upon a superficial view, and which may challenge the application of 
much more time and penetration in the inquiry, than I can ever hope 
to command. 


When I was in Brittany, I felt exceedingly anxious to discover 
some remains of the ancient Breton days, or of the original romances 
of the Round Table in the Breton language. But I was totally disap- 
pointed in my endeavours. What can have befallen all the ancient 
manuscripts which once existed I am not able to conjecture, possibly 
the exercise of more attention and leisure than I was able to bestow 
upon the research, may hereafter succeed in bringing some of these 
treasures to light, if not in Brittany itself, at least in some of the 
libraries of other parts of the continent. 


But although I was not successful with regard to the more ancient 
literature of the country, yet I was fortunate enough to meet with 
several compositions of the later eras, both in manuscript and print, 
by no means devoid of interest. And that which I shall now notice 
as connected with the present subject, is a dramatic work in the form 
of a tragedy, printed by Ledan, of Morlaix, in 1818; and which, to 
the best of my recollection, he told me was the first and only impres- 
sion that had appeared, having been edited by himself from manuscript 
copies. It is entitled, Buez ar pevar mab Emon, ‘The Life of the 
four sons of Aymon ;”’ and, for a single tragedy, is a work of extraor- 
dinary dimensions, being an octavo of 416 pages, containing four times 
the quantity of one of Shakspeare’s plays, and consisting of seven Acts, 
six of which are in verse, and the seventh in prose, which last is not 
in the form of a dialogue, but an historical narrative; and, as is 
befitting a work of such magnitude, the dramatis persone are nu- 
merous and important in proportion; consisting of at least fifty cha- 
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racters, besides esquires, soldiers, monks, and attendants. — The actors 
are no less important personages than Charlemagne and his Paladins, 
Roland, Oliver, Ogier the Dane, Solomon of Brittany ; Aymon, duke 
of Dordogne, with his four sons, Reynault of Montauban, Richard, 
Alard and Guichard, &c.; also Beuvet of Egremont; Yon, king ct 
Gascony ; Maugis, the enchanter, and a multitude of others of 
nearly equal distinction. 


It has been already observed, that the earliest European works 
of literature subsequent to the extinction of classic learning, were 
the romances of Arthur and his knights, forming a species of them- 
selves, totally distinct from any thing which had been previously 
known, These having occupied the attention of the world for 
several ages, were at length succeeded by the romances of Charle- 
magne, which having grown out of the others, and though by no 
means equal to them in point of interest, did nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the progress of fashion, in many respects supersede them. 
In this second class of romances, it must be admitted, the majority 
of the characters are not of the Breton race ; however, the suspicion 
which has been often entertained, seems by no means unfounded, 
that even the fame of Charlemagne owed its existence to a con- 
nexion with Brittany. For although I shall not much rely upon 
the assertion of the Breton extraction of his grandfather, Charles 
Martel, I still think it more than probable, that however great the 
real achievements of Charlemagne may have been as a character 
of history, yet that he owes his romantic celebrity altogether to the 
circumstance of his fellow-warrior, Roland, being warden of the 
borders of Brittany; and, if this Paladin was not actually a native 
of that province, as some suppose, he was at least a particular 
favorite with the Bretons, and was the means of transferring to his 
patron some of the effects of the partiality which he himself 
enjoyed, and of raising him to a certain degree of poetic renown, 
in consequence of the influence which the people of Brittany had 
long exercised over the imagination of the continental nations, 
and which afterwards so eminently displayed its power in the 


songs of Roncesvalles, and other popular compositions of the 
middle ages. 


The romance of the Quatre fils Aymon, which was once so 
general throughout France, is said to have been originally com- 
posed by Huon de Villeneuve, together with several other pieces 
upon the same subject, as far back as the thirteenth sale 
But, however this author may claim the merit of the French on 
positions, it is not probable that the materials were entirely of his 
own creation; but bow far he is indebted to the Bretons for their 
supply I cannot pretend to say ; or whether any one of the above 
mentioned French works be in the form of this B ‘ 


I have no opportunity of ascertaining, But w 
duced the original, 


reton tragedy, 
8B hatever country pro- 
must own that this identical copy under con- 
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sideration cannot urge any pretensions to antiquity, as far as its 
present style of wording is concerned; there being a variety 
of internal evidence to limit its composition, or at least its revision, 
at farthest, to the latter end of the fifteenth century. 


This subject appears, in later ages, to have become popular in 
several other countries as well as in France, as may be seen in the 
Spanish ballad, Don Reynaldos de Montalvan, and also in another, 
Conde Claros de Montalvan, which Count Claros was son to 
Reynauld. But to return to the tragedy, 


The scene opens with Charlemagne seated on his throne, 
attended by his son Lohier, the twelve peers of Franee, and the 
rest of his suite, Charlemagne commences the drama tf a speech, 
of which the following lines will afford a specimen of the metre 
used throughout the whole composition, and likewise of the cor- 
rupt state of the Breton language, in consequence of the perpetual 
mixture of French words, Charlemagne speaks,— 


‘Me a meus an enor da vea roue Frang, 
Hac Ampereur Romen, dre ar guir Brovidang ; 
Me so mab da Bepin, ar moharq immortel, 
A verit un enor a vezo eternel.” 


‘J possess the honour of being king of France, 
And Roman emperor by the true rovidence;, 
I am son of Pepin, the monarch immortal, 
Who deserves en honour that shall be eternal.’ 


When be has gone on in this strain for a page or two, the Duke of 
Nismes addresses him in a very courtier-like speech, upon ~~ 
greatness of his fame, and the extent of his power. This i 
seconded by the Prince Lohier, who acknowledges the castes 
nature of his father’s power, but at the same time throws in an 
alloy by alluding to the conduct of Beuvet, duke of Egremont, 
who refuses to pay the homage which had been universall 
acknowledged by all others: this fact is confirmed by Ganelon, 
who says, “That it is very true that the duke has refused to pay 
either homage or tribute, “but that he does by no means mention 
this from any motives of jealousy.” Upon this the king flies into 
a rage, and swears by St. Denis of France, that he will punish this 
Duke of Egremont for his arrogance: but first of all it is deter- 
mined in council, that a deputation shall be despatched to him, 
consisting of Prince Lohier, the Counts of Morillon and Gidelon, 
together with four esquires, to demand his homage. 


The second dialogue (eilveé dialog) opens with the speech of 
the Duke of Egremont, who addresses his suite in the same man. 
ner that Charlemagne did : 


‘Me so Duc puissant ebars en Egremont, &c.’ 


‘1 am the puissant duke over Egremont, &c.’ 
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and proceeds to state how that, through the assistance which he, 
his brothers, and family, had rendered Charlemagne, that monarch 
had been elevated to the rank which he enjoyed: 


‘On eus er zicouret en e oll vrezellou, 
Exposet en danjer hor chorf hac hor madou.’ 


‘We have succoured him in all his battles, 
Exposed to danger our body and our goods.’ 


but that his services had been repaid with ingratitude and insult, 
and he therefore determines upon refusing him tribute. His cour- 
tiers, of course, approve highly of his determination, and encou- 
rage him to persevere in it. 


The next dialogue commences with arrival of the ambassadors, 
Lohier, and his attendants: Lohier cites the duke to appear before 
his father and pay tribute, on pain of having every soul in the 
country put to the sword, The duke, as may be expected, refuses 
to obey, upon which a very stormy altercation takes place ; and, 
in consequence of the irritating language of Lohier, the duke 
orders him to be seized; but the prince strikes the soldier who 
approaches him with his sword, and kills him: the duke and 
Lohier then engage in single combat, and Lohier is slain with a 
stroke of the sword, Treuzt ra Lohier gant un tol cleze, 


The body of Lohier is brought home; and, after considerable 
agitation and argument, his father prepares to avenge his death. 
Upon receiving intelligence of this, the Duke of Nanteuil, Beuvet’s 
brother, together with his barons and his army, march to Egremont 
to succour Beuvet; and likewise Gerard duke of Rousillon, to 
endeavour to mediate: and Aymon duke of Dordogne, another 
brother of Beuvet, goes with his four sons to Paris to join the 
king. In the following scene, at the meeting of Beuvet and his 
adherents, the duke, after stating his intentions, intimates, that if 
matters should go hard with him, he will apply to his friend, the 
great Sultan of Constantinople, to bring an army of pagans to his 


assistance, and in this very Christian mood retires to make 
preparations. 


In the meantime Charlemagne is actively engaged in preparing 
his expedition against Egremont: and having assembled his army, 


when on the point of marching, he gives to Ogier the Dane, com- 
mission to head the vanguard and display the Oriflamme : 


‘ Dechu, Ojer-Danoa, pa ne doch quet couard 
E roan-me ar soign demeus va avan-gard 
Hae eus an a Oriflam, ar guir anseign a Franc 
Dre meus bepret ennoch calz euz a gonfiang, Re. 


and Ogier, in a high-toned speech 


» acknowledges the honour, and 
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declares his determination to maintain his past, even at the expense 
of being hacked to pieces alive. 


‘Pa roit din-me’r soign. O roue Charlamagn! 
Demeus och avan-gard ha demeus och ansagn, &c.’ 


The army then sets out for Egremont; and, in the next scene, 
they appear again on the stage, march once round, and halt before 
the town of Egremont, whence a messenger is sent to the 
duke, while the troops are refreshing themselves and adjusting 
their arms. 


In the second act, the two armies approach each other: that of 
Beuvet appears, and passes across the stage in quest of the king’s, 
and again the king’s army enters in search of Beuvet. At length 
the duke and his troops make their appearance a second time, and 
the two armies range themselves on the stage in front of each 
other. Then Ogier the Dane, at the head of the royal vanguard, 
calls out to the opposite army in no very gentle terms, and bids 
them stand, and he is answered in similar language by Gerard of 
Rousillon: upon this the king and the duke commence a dialogue, 
and enter into a series of taunts and recriminations; the king 
charges him with the massacre of his son Lohier, and the duke, in 
his turn, complains of ill usage from the king, and says, 


‘Guir é sur, Charlamagn, choui zo en Frang roue, 
Hogen ni a zoug choas, ha va breudeur ha me, 
Partout dre hor chorfou merqou an tolliou lang 
Recevet vit souten ho curunen a Frang; 

Hae evit recompang da venteni ho stad, 

IS fel dech or laqat pave dindan ho troad ! 
Mes, mar och eus desir dont da denna venjang 
us a varo ho mab, n’och eus nemet comang ; 
Me a zo preparet, hac o tefi ive 

Da dostat diouzin demeus hed va chleze.’ 


“It is surely true, Charlemagne, you are in France the king, 
But we bear also, my brothers and myself, 
Throughout our bodies, marks of the wounds of the lance, 
Received for to sustain your crown of France ; 
And for to recompense the maintaining of your state, 
You place us as the pavement under your feet ! 
But if you now desire to take vengeance 
For the death of your son, you have but to commence; 
I am prepar’d, and I also defy you 
To approach me within the length of my sword.’ 


This defiance is answered by Ogier the Dane, in his usual style. 

Then Gerard draws his sword (Jerard a denn e gleze) and replies 

to Ogier; whereupon Solomon of Brittany, one of the king’s 
c@ 
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adherents, calls upon the troops to draw their swords, and most 
devoutly commences the fight. 


The two armies then engage, and after several pages spent in 
fighting, altercation, and tumult, night comes on, and the troops 
withdraw until the next morning, leaving a vast number of killed 
on the field, But on the morrow, instead of renewing the battle, 
a negociation is entered into, and Beuvet is pardoned, upon condi- 
tion of his doing homage, and appearing at Midsummer ( Voel-yan} 
in Paris with 200 men; but, on his way to fulfil his engagement, 
he is met by a party of the king’s adherents, where a skirmish 
takes place, and the duke is slain, together with several of his 
followers, 


The next scene presents an encounter between a giant and 
Maugis, the enchanter, son of Beuvet. The giant enters alone, and 
commences a soliloquy in a very surly mood; in which he expa- 
tiates upon his superior strength in the most arrogant manner. 
Having proceeded with this ebullition of self-sufficiency for a con- 
siderable time, he at length espies Maugis making his entrée, and 
immediately, in the most insolent manner, demands the reason of 
such intrusion, But Maugis, who does not seem to have any par- 
ticular awe of giants, answered him carelessly, and calls him 
Camarad, This familiarity excites the giant’s choler still more, 
and he uses yet more abusive language; and upon this Maugis turns 
to, and answers him in his own style, with suitable fluency, and 
they both commence a most energetic display of mutual abuse, 
which continues for two or three pages, until the giant, unable to 
control his temper any longer, draws bis sword and aims a furious 
blow at Maugis, which the enchanter parries most adroitly, and 
instantly closes with the giant and throws him on the ground. 
Finding himself in this predicament, the monster roars out for 
quarter; but Maugis asks him what ransom he will give; upon which 
the giant answers that he will give his horse Boyard, the best in 
the universe, which is 


‘Strong as the ocean, and fleet as the gale,’ 
*Cren é evel ar mor, buan vel an avel:’ 


he will also give his sword Flamberjé, the most eminent in exis- 
tence, which was 


‘ Forged in hell, and tempered in the blood of asps:’ 
and adds, 


‘Flamber) eus da goste, ha Boyard dindannout, 
Ep aon rac den ebet ech elles mont partout:’ 


‘With Flamberj at thy side, and Boyard under thee, 
Without fear of man thou mayst go where e’er thou wilt.’ 
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The necromancer then accepts the ransom, and calls on the names 
of his familiar spirits, 


‘ Tariel, Gaviel, Tarquam, Guabariel, 
Crarari, Atarib, Core, Gargatiel, &e.’ 


The giant then discovers’ who he is, and inforins him how the 
horse and sword had been obtained from the demon Rouard. The 
two combatants then part good friends; Maugis mounts on the back 
of Boyard, takes leave of the giant, and says, 


‘ Flamberj eus e goste, ebars e zorn eul lang, 
Hac eve dirac-in an daouzec Tad a Frang, 
Ha daou-chant den armet prest clos da gombati, 
E retent aroc-an evel gad dirac qi.’ 


‘With Flamberj at my side, and in my hand my lance, 
Should there come to meet me the twelve Peers of France, 
And two hundred armed men ready for to coinbat, 

They would run away before me like a hare before a dog.’ 


Having said this, he sallies forth upon Boyard, like the wind, to 
seek his cousins; (hac e ya evel an avel da gaout e gendervi.) 


The piece now becomes more confused and complicated: 
Aymon and his sons are among the principal actors, and an occur- 
rence takes place which gives a new turn to the proceedings 
Bertelot, the king’s nephew, meeting Renauld, challenges him to 
play at chess, which challenge he accepts; and, while engaged at 
the game, Bertelot, being dissatisfied at Renauld’s conduct, and 
presuming upon his connexion with the king, makes use of 
very offensive language, whereupon Renauld not only returns him 
the abuse, but lifts up the chess-board, and with it splits his head. 
After this exemplary act, which of course occasions some slight 
sensation at court, Renauld and his three brothers, together with 
their cousin Maugis, think it expedient to have recourse to flight, 
and having taken refuge in the forest of Ardennes, they build a 
castle upon a rock on the banks of the Meuse, to which they give 
the name of Rochefort. 


Charlemagne and his troops then set out to besiege this castle; 
and, after various skirmishes, a project is formed by Hernier, and 
Griffon de Hauteville, to take it by stratagem; accordingly, the 
royal troops gain admittance in the night, and a general assault is 
made. However, the vigilance of Maugis discovers the evil 
in time, and, rushing from his couch towards his kinsmen, he 
gives the alarm, and rouses them in the following energetic 
address : 


‘Va chendervi Renod, Richard, Alard, Guichard, 
Possubl ve e varvach evel pevar couard ! 
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Qemerit och armou, deut buan ganeme, 
Setu leun ar chastel eus a dud ar roue. 


* My cousins Renaud, Richard, Alard, Guichard, 
Is it possible that you will die like four cowards ! 
Take your arms, come quickly along with me, 
Here the castle is full of the king’s troops: 

an.| again, Ait 

‘Setu tud ar roue deja mestr en donjon. 


‘Here the king’s people are already masters of the keep.’ 


In consequence of this seasonable alarm, the king’s troops are 
repulsed, and compelled to quit the castle; but the two spies, 
Griffon and Hernier, are taken ; and, as a reward for their treachery, 
the one is hanged and the other quartered, both which operations 
are duly performed upon the stage, as are all the other actions of 
the piece. 

Thé castle holds out a considerable time longer, but it is at 
length set on fire, and its inmates turned adrift to seek their 
fortunes once more; and, after a number of adventures, they come 
to the court of You, king of Gascony, who is at war with the king 
of Burgundy, a Saracen and a pagan. A battle soon takes place, 
in which Renauld encounters the king of Burgundy, and subdues 
him in single combat, but spares his life on condition of his re- 
nouncing paganism, for which service the king of Gascony gives 
Renauld the castle of Montauban, from which he afterwards 
derives his title, which castle is in the ancient province of 
Guienne, about twenty miles from Toulouse, and must not be con- 
founded with another Montauban in Brittany, which is also cele- 
brated in history. 


Phe scene next following discovers Clera, sister to King Yon, 
attended by her page, whom the princess addresses as follows: 


‘Clevit, va Faj bian, pa omp ama hon daou, 
Em eus desir da chout diganech eur chelaou; 
Hac eun dra a neve var sujet ar brezel, 

Piou en deus delivret ar ger eus a Vourdel ?’ 


* Listen, my little page, as we are here both together, 
J have a wish to hear of thee the news; ig 
And one thing new on the subject of the battle. 
Who was it that rescued the town of Bordeaux 2’ 
the page answers, 
‘Ato, princes yaouanq, &c.’ 


‘Truly, young princess, a certain knight who came into this 
country with the Frankish people ;” and proceeds to eulogize 
Renauld, and expatiate upon his exploits, and then says ‘ae 
mistress, a braver knight does not exist than this * wes > 
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valiant man! How I should delight in seeing him married to 
you.’ It should seem, that the princess had been accustomed to 
this kind of familiar communication with her little page, for she 
immediately acknowledges that, from what she has heard, she is 
greatly charmed with the fame of this knight, and commissions the 
page to bring about an opportunity for an interview with him: 
and it so happens, that, with the good offices of this page, together 
with the good fortune of Renauld, not only an interview, but an 
attachment takes place ; and, after a short scene of stage courtship, 
a match is concluded under the sanction of the king and public 
authorities. 

The king then gives them possession of the castle of Montauban, 
which, be says, is one of the bravest places that can be found in 
this world, 


‘Hac evit argoulou qemerit Montoban, 
Unan a vrava plag a gafet er bed-man.’ 


But his comforts there are but of short duration, for his old perse- 
cutor Charlemagne finds him out, and determines upon laying 
siege to his castle ; 


‘Da layat ar siej var castel Montoban.’ 


and Roland, who is on this occasion appointed to lead the yan- 
guard, approaches the fortress, and says, 


‘Quent evit ma quitain castel caer Montoban, 
Ma na ran en laqat en Judu bac en tan.’ 


‘Before that I quit the fair castle of Montauban, 
I will cause it to be reduced to ashes and to fire ;’ 


however, the worthy Paladin does not find that so easy a business, 
for the castle holds out in defiance of him for a considerable time, 
until at length, through the treachery of Yon, it is forced to 


surrender. 


[t would not be an easy matter to give a description of the piece 
during the ensuing act, which consists of fighting, killing, and 
plotting as usual, in which Roland and Oliver, and the other 
Paladins, act conspicuous parts, until at length Maugis the 
magician is brought into the power of Charlemagne, and instead of 
endeavouring to conciliate his enemies by respectful behaviour, 
he is upon this occasion more impertinent than ever; till at length 
he provokes the king to order chains and fetters to be brought 
and placed upon him, and to have him bound to a pillar for the 
night, promising that, before he breakfasts on the morrow, he 
will have him hanged; but Maugis, though bound in chains, 
tells him, 


‘Me bromet dech, Charles, dirac ar bringet man, 
E tijunin varchoas en castel Montoban. 
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‘I promise you, Charles, before these princes here, 
That I will breakfast tomorrow in the castle of Montauban .’ 


this piece of insolence is too much, and they proceed to execute 
their threat on the spot, without waiting for the morning: upon 
this Maugis has recourse to his necromaney, and utters the foltow- 


ing mystic words, 
‘Maurellon, Goberlon et chiminalom ;’ 


and immediately the king and his attendants fall into a profound 
sleep ; Maugis then continues his incantations, and his chains are 
burst, and he set at liberty: he then takes the king’s crown, the 
sceptre, and the swords of the twelve peers; and, after a suitable 
soliloquy, walks away with them. 

In one of the succeeding scenes we have a single combat 
between Roland and Renauld, before the court, according to the 
usages of knighthood: they first prove their lances on horseback, 
and then they alight (disgen @ reont) and combat on foot with 
their swords; and lastly, they close and try their strength in 
wrestling, occasionally addressing each other in courteous lan- 
guage, as becomes gentle and well-bred knights. 


The prose narrative at the end goes on to relate, how Renauld 
went to the Holy Land, and how he and Maugis rescued Jerusalem 
by their courage: how he returned to Paris, and found his two 
sons grown up and knighted ; and how he was at last treacherously 
slain while asleep, in the neighbourhood of Cologne, where he had 
retired incog., seemingly as a voluntary act of penance. 


Such is the outline of this Breton drama. Whether it was ever 
acted, or intended for acting, | have never inquired; but, as far 
as its general construction is concerned, [ cannot see that in 
addition to a sufficiently ample theatre, and the requisite number 
of performers, there is anything required but time and patience 
towards carrying its representation into effect, with as much con- 
sistency as that of dramatic compositions in general: and when we 
recollect that to this day, in many parts of the continent, theatrical 
exhibitions are conducted in the open air, and the same drama 
carried on for several days together, we may conclude that it is 
not lnpossible that this piece may have undergone a similar repre- 
sentation, With regard to its language and composition, although 
there is a good deal of tedious harangue, yet, altogether, it is by 
no means devoid of interest, and in many passages possesses a 
considerable degree of merit, 


Ti j j . ay > ° s 
. ae rg ae characters have long enjoyed a poetic celebrity 
e world, although their real history is often very obscure, as 
<a as the race of people to which they belonged, and the origin 
of their names and titles, The name of Limon is frequeitly met 
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with in the middle ages, and is variousl y written, as Aymon, 
Almundus, Hamon, &c., and may be seen in that of Fitz.Hamon, 
one of the followers of the Conqueror who settled in South 
Wales; but of what language it was originally formed, is uncer- 
tain. The name of Renauld is equally obscure in its origin, and 
takes various forms according to the languages in which it appears ; 
in France it is Renaud, anciently Regnault and Reginald; in 
Italy it is Rinaldo, and in Spain Reynaldos. It seems to have 
been introduced into Wales at the Norman conquest, and is still 
often met with and pronounced Rhynalit. Roland has likewise 
been subject to similar transformations; in Jtaly he is Orlando, 
and in Spain Don Roldan, &c.; but it has been conjectured, with 
some appearance of correctness, that he was in reality of Breton 
origin, Oxier, Ojer, or Hulgerus, is likewise supposed to have been 
a real character r, but that his cognomen of Danoys has any 
reference to Denmark as his native country, is more than doubtful ; 

the most probable conjecture is, thatit was originally Danné, from his 
having been condemned to banishment by Charlemagne. “Maugis, 
Mojis, Mogis, Malgis, or Malagigi, may have been of any race upon 
earth as far as his name is concerned, but the supernatural qualities 
of his horse seem to refer to a Celtic origin. In the Welsh triads 
we have a notice of some sort of mischievous occurrence which 
seems to have taken place in Britain in the early mythological 
ages, and which is called the oppression of March Malaen, 
literally the horse of Malaen: whether this has any thing to 
do with the demon horse of Malgis, I cannot pretend to say; I 
have known more improbable conjectures adopted upon less 
obscure subjects. 


(To be continued. ) 


SONNET. 


Sweet is the memory of departed time, 

When first those gentle influences, those powers, 

That fondly sway the human heart, were ours; 
The sense of all things bright was in its prime, 

And passionate thoughts rose like a bed of flowers 
In the warm breath of the sweet southern clime ; 

Sweet is the memory of the love that lies 

Imperishable as the worm that never dies ; 
Remembrances of joys when the young heart 

Was lighted up with smiles from gentle eyes, 
The eloquent longings. of the heaving breast, 

Told what the trembling tongue dared not impart, 
When eyes would gaze on eyes, ; and lips would rest, 


On the warm mouth on which they had been prest. 
R. F. W. 
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SELECTION FROM DAVYTH AP GWYLYM, 
A BARD OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Petition to the Wave that prevented him crossing the Dyvy to 
visit Morvyth. 


Hloarse wave, with crest of curling foam, 
Back to thy native ocean roam, 

And leave the fords of Dyfy free, 

That Morvyth separate from me : 

No bard before hath loved to tell 

Thy glassy tower, thy lordly swell. 





Friend of the sail! thou briny gem, 
Thou branch of ocean’s mighty stem ! 
The storm, the onset of the fray, 
Joined in the mountain’s narrow way, 
The war steed’s sinewy chest of might, 
Are faint to thee, thou billowy height ! 


——__-- 


Nor organ, harp, nor vocal tone, 

Is like thy vast and fearful moan: 

To her no other pledge I'll give, 

The snow-white maid for whom I live, 
Than call her beauty like the light, 
And as thy soaring waters bright. 


Thou murm’ring phantom, let me pass 
Beyond thy ring of azure glass ; 

For long my love, awaiting me, 
Stands by Llanbadarn’s birchen tree : 
Of rock and reef, thou mantle hoar, 





. Wove on the rent and rugged shore. 
"Tis death if from my love I stay ; 
Knight of old Ocean’s train, away ! 


And wilt thou tarry still, wild wave ? 
Wild wave, I'll sojourn e’en with thee ; 
For my own Indeg’s* love I’ll brave 
Thy wrath, fierce courser of the sea! 





Thro’ spear and brand, on thee I'll greet 
Yon strand, to which my bosom clings ; 


; Yon land, that from my ling’ring feet 

; r : . “be 

| Thou shieldest with thy thousand wings. 
| Death! e’en in thy caresses stern, 
. For her a thousand-fold I’ll spun. 


MaeELoc. 








* —_—- ° , 
Indeg was one of the beauties of Arthur's court, to whom he thus com- 
pares Morvyth. 
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To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 


A most beautifully illustrated and cleverly written work has lately 
appeared, under the title of ‘Twelve Designs for the Costume of 
Shakspeare’s Richard III.,” by J. R. Planché, esq., replete with 
highly useful and interesting antiquarian research. The crests 
of that king are therein given, on the authority of the Warwick 
roll, drawn up in the time of Richard III. and now preserved in 
the Herald’s college, London. The sixth is thus described by 
Mr. Planche: ‘on a coronet in a cradle or, a greyhound argent 
for Wales, (in the original ‘‘ Walys,”) a curious allusion to the 
well known story of Prince Llewelyn and his faithful dog, Gellert ; 
which has, I believe, escaped the notice of previous writers.’ 


For this piece of information, so modestly given, all who feel 
anxious about the literature and history of the Principality must 
be under obligations to the sagacity of the author. I shall trouble 
you with a few remarks on the story itself: that it was well 
known wherever the Welsh language was used is evident from the 
adage still common among the peasantry, “to repent as much as 
the man who killed his dog.” 


Beddgelert is the name of a parish in Caernarvonshire, so called 
in consequence of this tale; though the fancy of a monumental 
efligy in its church, with a greyhound at the feet, havi ing caused it, 
is quite erroneous, such a tomb never having had existence within 
its humble walls. Now, if one of the thede princes who bore the 
name of Llewelyn be supposed the master of the dog, the circum- 
cumstance could not have taken place before the year 1015; when 
Llewelyn ab Sitsyllt came to the one gh The formation of a 
plwyv and the erection of a church would, in such case, have been 
so prominently historical as to have been bonne in the Brut y 
Tywysogion. As, however, we find no mention of it, and the story 
is purely traditional, we must conceive the name of the place far 
more ancient, and prior to the erection of a church, consequently 
anterior to the 6th century, when most of the Welsh ecclesiastic 
edifices were founded. This then brings us to the times of pagan- 
ism, and stamps the tale as one of Druidic origin, such as are 
generally styled Mabinogion. 

Now the greyhound, we know, wasa title under which the female 
divinity was worshipped among the Britons, and the name of 
Celert, or mystical, trom cell concealment, was, under such cir- 
cumstances, by no means inappropriate. Hence some Welsh 
cromlechs have the appellations Llech yr Ast, and Llech y vilast; 
and the feats of this greyhound have been collected by the Rev. 
Mr. Davies, in his ‘* Rites and Mythology of the Druids ;” a work 

















SELECTION FROM DAVYTH AP GWYLYM, 
A BARD OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Petition to the Wave that prevented him crossing the Dyvy to 
visit Morvyth. 


' Iloarse wave, with crest of curling foam, 
Back to thy native ocean roam, 

And leave the fords of Dyfy free, 

That Morvyth separate from me : 

No bard before hath loved to tell 

| Thy glassy tower, thy lordly swell. 


Friend of the sail! thou briny gem, 
Thou branch of ocean’s mighty stem ! 
The storm, the onset of the fray, 
Joined in the mountain’s narrow way, 
The war steed’s sinewy chest of might, 
Are faint to thee, thou billowy height ! 


Nor organ, harp, nor vocal tone, 

Is like thy vast and fearful moan : 

To her no other pledge [’ll give, 

The snow-white maid for whom I live, 
Than call her beauty like the light, 
And as thy soaring waters bright. 


Thou murm’ring phantom, let me pass 
Beyond thy ring of azure glass ; 

' For long my love, awaiting me, 
Stands by Llanbadarn’s birchen tree : 
Of rock and reef, thou mantle hoar, 
Wove on the rent and rugged shore. 





"Tis death if from my love I stay ; 
Knight of old Ocean’s train, away ! 
And wilt thou tarry still, wild wave ? 
Wild wave, I'll sojourn e’en with thee ; 
For my own Indeg’s* love I’ll brave 
Thy wrath, fierce courser of the sea! 
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Thro’ spear and brand, on thee I'll greet 
Yon strand, to which my bosom clings ; 
; Yon land, that from my ling’ring feet, 
Thou shieldest with thy thousand wings. 
Death ! e’en in thy caresses stern, 
For her a thousand-fold I'l] spurn. 
Mae Loc. 





om — . , 
Indeg was one of the beauties of Arthur's court, to whom he thus com- 
pares Morvyth. 
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appeared, under the title of ‘Twelve Designs for the Costume of 
Shakspeare’s Richard III.,” by J. R. Planche, esq., replete with 
highly useful and interesting antiquarian research. The crests 
of that king are therein given, on the authority of the Warwick 
roll, drawn up in the time of Richard III. and now preserved in 
the Herald’s college, London. The sixth is thus described by 
Mr. Planche: ‘‘ on a coronet in a cradle or, a greyhound argent 
for Wales, (in the original ‘* Walys,”) a curious allusion to the 
well known story of Prince Llewelyn and his faithful dog, Gellert ; 

which has, I believe, escaped the notice of previous writers.” 


For this piece of information, so modestly given, all who feel 
anxious about the literature and history of the Principality must 
be under obligations to the sagacity of the author. I shall trouble 
you with a few remarks on the story itself: that it was well 
known wherever the Welsh language was used is evident from the 
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Beddgelert is the name of a parish in Caernarvonshire, so called 
in consequence of this tale; though the fancy of a monumental 
effigy in its church, with a greyhound at the feet, having caused it, 
is quite erroneous, such a tomb never having had existence within 
its humble walls. Now, if one of the three princes who bore the 
name of Llewelyn be supposed the master of the dog, the cireum- 
cumstance could not have taken place before the year 1015; when 
Llewelyn ab Sitsyllt came to the throne. The formation of 
plwyv and the erection of a church would, in such case, have been 
so prominently historical as to have been recorded in the Brut y 
Tywysogion. As, however, we find no mention of it, and the story 
is purely traditional, we must conceive the name of the place far 
more ancient, and prior to the erection of a church, consequently 
anterior to the 6th century, when most of the Welsh ecclesiastic 
edifices were founded. This then brings us to the times of pagan- 
ism, and stamps the tale as one of Druidic origin, such as are 
generally styled Mabinogion. 


Now the greyhound, we know, wasa title under which the female 
divinity was worshipped among the Britons, and the name of 
Celert, or mystical, from cell concealment, was, under such cir- 
cumstances, by no means inappropriate. Hence some Welsh 
cromlechs have the appellations Llech yr Ast, and Llech y vilast; 
and the feats of this greyhound have been collected by the Rev. 
Mr. Davies, in his “ Rites and Mythology of the Druids ;” a work 
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28 Dr. Meyrick on the story of Llewelyn and Celert. 


that does such infinite credit to the scholarship of its author, that 
any nation might take pride in boasting him for its own. It will 
be there seen that the cradle is a metaphorical expression for the 
coracle, in which an aspirant for the Druidic order was compelled 
to underzo what were considered the greater mysteries. The 
name Llewelyn, we must take according to its literal import, and 
we shall find that Jlew, or the lion, was often introduced as a my- 
thologic character; thus Llew, Llaw-gyfes, &c. 

It may be difficult to shew how the story applies,—whether 
referring to the introduction of the Sabean idolatry, and the dread 
that the simple arkite religion would be destroyed, until it was 
found that they could amalgamate, —or any more specific event; but 


of its mystic character, I think, there can be no doubt. 


The extensive prevalence of the tale is quite astonishing. That 
it should be found in Ireland, engraved on a rock in the county of 
Limerick, as my friend, Crofton Croker, assures us, in his Irish 
Tales, is only to be accounted for by considering it mythological, 
and, therefore, Druidic. In this manner we can understand how it 
was introduced into romance, and why we find it in “the seven 
wise masters,” under the title of ‘The Knight and the Grey- 
hound,” as well as in the English ‘“‘ Gesta Romanorum,” not yet 
published. From this source it got, no doubt, into the Italian 
language, as it will be found in the Cento Novelli, and in San- 
SOUUNO. 


But it is not confined within the boundaries of Europe, being 
equally prevalent in Asia. It occurs in the Turkish Tales, and in 
Pilpay’s Persian Tales ; while the Abbe Du Bois quotes it as in 
the Hindu book Pancha, Tancka, or Hectopoles ; but as this has 
been translated by Wilkins, we learn that a stork, or ichneumon, 
has supplied the place of the greyhound. 

Now, as the author before mentioned has shewn that Druidism 
arose in the East, which every research confirms, we may regard 
the story of Llewelyn and Celert as of the highest antiquity, and 
imported into this country together with that form of pagan wor- 
ship which was found in Britain on the arrival of the Romans. 


Hoping that I have not uselessly intruded on your pages, 
I remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
S. R. Meyrick, 


Goodrich court, 
Aug. 25, 1830. 






































ABBOT MERVYN, 


‘Tne army of Howel and Conan is strong, 

But mightless the mighty who battle in wrong ; 
They rush in their strength to the walls of Cynvael, 

| With daring deportment, and haughty their hail; 
“Come, Diy your gates, sirs, and let us march in!” 


. 


‘ “Not yet;” cried the Abbot of Abbey Ty-gwyn. 
t The brothers made sport of the churchman’s reply ; 
“Tflow, Mervyn the Monk! art thou ready to die? 
f or by him that made thee, thy hour is come, 
2 Unless a surrender thou beat’st on thy drum.” 
a ‘“¢Qur sheepskins are new, like thy soldiers, and green,” 
t With a smile, said the Abbot of Abbey Ty-gwyn. 
n 
° ‘Thou mock’st at our menaces; Abbot, be wise! 
t Red gold shall be thine, and rich geer be thy prize, 
n Abandon Cadwalader’s fast-failing cause, 
‘ And yield up the castle, ’tis folly to pause.” 
| “A villain or coward I'll never be seen, 
Draw, archers!” cried Mervyn of Abbey ‘Ty-gwyn. 
- 
nh eis ‘ 
On rush’d the beleaguers, terrific their force, 
“1 Loud, loud was the tumult with foot and with horse ; 
1S The castle was carried; “Oh, evil your speed! 
n, The end is not yet, ‘tis in ill ye succeed;” 
Cried Mervyn, but loud laugh’d the victors within, 
- Yet sooth said the Abbot of Abbey Ty-gwyn. 
‘d 
id While vaunting their triumph a new foe appears, 
r- The sons of Ab Griffith, whose true right endears ; 


Again the loud onset is made on Cynvael, 
The rebels are worsted, the Southerns prevail ; 
A hero, a prophet, prov’d Mervyn, I ween, 
No, fame to the Abbot of Abbey Ty-gwyn! 


Mapoc Mervyn. 

















THE MARCHAND’S ANECDOTE AND THE BAT-MAN’S 
TALE. 


“This is all as true as it is strange. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


THE ANECDOTE, 


Le Marcuanp ov Tasac, Loguitur. In passing over the never 
to be forgotten plain of Waterloo, in company with two or three 
natives of each of the three kingdoms, during one of my regular 
visits, on the anniversary of the battle, I observed that, if the party 
wanted any veritable relics, they had better direct the peasants to 
dig up a skull and a pair of thigh bones, which, if fixed in a gar- 
den, with a scroll underneath, and the word ‘* Waterloo,” in grim 
German characters, might serve as a capital Memento Mori. It 
seldom happens that a proposition emanating from a representa- 
tive of any one of the four nations which compose the empire of 
our good and patriotic king, would be acceded to by the rest ; but, 
in this instance, the Cymro’s idea was voted, instanter, quite un- 
answerable. 

Divers skulls were accordingly exhumed by mere groping with 
the hands, but they did not by any means satisfy the two 
Caledonians, they had studied in the university of Edinburgh, 
and found out important defects in the specimens which came 
under their notice; however, a peasant who watched our resur- 
rectionary propensities, saw what our object was, and proceeded to 
the farm house of La Haye Sainte, and procured tools. He com- 
menced digging opposite the gateway, on the left hand side of 
the chemin, or road, leading to Charleroi, and was assisted bv two 
or three more in’their blouze frocks and cloth casques ; the soil 
was soft and loomy, and easily yielded to the spade and mattock. 
Crash went the latter, and the party raised a shout of exultation: 
‘there he is,” cried one of the blue frocks, ‘a huge Cuirassier for 
a bottle of Peteriman.”’ | 

Sure enough it was a skeleton; we all crowded around the dis- 
turbed grave of the warrior; a leg was dragged out, and then an 
arm, and, upon examining the bones more closely, we perceived 
that two skeletons \-ere lying side by side: the bones of one were 
considerably smaller than the other. The Scotchmen pledged 
themselves that the smaller bones were those of a female. We 
paid but little attention to their surmises, considering it most im- 
probable that a woman should be buried there. “A 


sure ,? 


: woman, 
observed the Irishman: ‘what should 4 femate dc ‘ay 
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now? by Saint Patrick, it would be mighty odd, if there were 
women in the Connaught rangers, or in the Enniskillen dragoons!” 
‘‘ Vary true, sir,” said the Scotchman, ‘but I have heard of a 
female Tambour, and of one Molly Mollony; I'll stake my exis- 
tence, and my veracity, that the ‘bones are those of a female.” 
‘‘ A prize, a prize; a treasure, a treasure!” shouted the peasants in 
their Flemish lingo, rushing into the excavation, and scrambling 
like madmen, to our great wonderment. 

in the breast of the largest of the skeletons, and crushed into the 
bones, was found, matted in the soil, a crimson silk purse: the spade 
revealed the money; they discovered several coins of some value, and 
a large clasp knife, such as soldiers carry in their campaigns; on 
the handle of w hich was engraved the letters rrn—, the rest were 
wholly obliterated, and the very ball which, it was imagined, had 
terminated the career of the soldier, was found flattened against the 
spine. The money was greedily purchased by the party, at a trifle 
more than its real value, but the knife and the bullet fell to the 
share of some of us, and the purse instantly divided into a 
dozen pieces. The blue woollen-cloth coat of the warrior was 
still, in some places, uninjured; but the buttons were completely 

raten up and corroded with verdigris, which defied our curiosity 
in discovering in whose ranks he had fought, or to what nation he 
belonged. 

We all assembled at the Cabaret, in the village of St. Jean, to 
dinner, and the subject still formed a matter of conversation; the 
principal argument that occurred was raised by the Scotchmen. 
‘It was vary odd,” said one of the Scotchmen, ‘‘that he should 
hae been buried in his coat, could it hae been his coat? I should 
like to ken that, for Sir W alter says they were all denuded as 
Adam.” ‘‘ Hoo cam this chield,” said the other, ‘‘to be buried 
in his reegeementals, and the woman too; it is certes vary odd, 
and equally so, that they should hae lain there undisturbed for 
fourteen years. " 


I was recounting this anecdote to an Englishman, in the pre- 
sence of the commissioner of the hotel where he was staying at; the 
latter expressed his surprise, and related the following circumstance. 


rHE TALE. 


During the period that the British army was assembling in the 
low countries, to watch ‘the progress of Napoleon, in his last 
struggle for empire, I happened to be residing with my father in 
the small village of Cortenberg, in Brabant, and assisting him in 
the cultivation of his little farm, until [could meet witha situation. 
A commissioner or valet de place at a hotel, or conducteur to 
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») The Mar hand s Anecdote 


» diligence, were ¢€ jually indifferent to me, prov ided | could | id 
my bad te mpered mother-in-law an adieu ; and, besides, to tel 
you the truth, I was heartily tired of living upon sour crout, black 
bread, and curd cheese. 

In the early part of May, | was sitting at the door of the villag 
auberge, the sien of which our rustic Rubens had recently paint- 
ed. If the name of the = had not been written under it, 
both in Flemish and French, it would have puzzled travellers to 
discover whether or hier« zlyp hic was intended for a cat or a calf. 
Be that as it may, the painter's ambition was satisfied, he reaped a 
cart load of laurels, for the tab bleau excited the wonder and admi- 
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ration ot the wor de n-s 10d pee itrv lor manv a ion’ day aiter. 

} “— ee ety . 
Beneath this masterly performance were depicted the fvllowing 
words. in huge and rude antiquated characters. 


Tu te Seuve Leeuw. 
au Lion ver. 
Clerkoopt en Wan tranken. Goed bicr en drandiwin. 

‘ittinc. as I id before. in the cool <anine tndor 
sitting, as said before, in the co of the evening under tli 

| " ¥ « " } | . } . h - . ) ~ ror ~} " ! ++ . . Tyy ‘ ry , 
shack of a venerable beech, which stretcnes is enormous alts 
over a portion of the roof of Jan Van Schlascht’s hugs, and for 
. considerable way across the road, enjoying my modicum of 


eoed bier, or caniak, with two or three boon a ions, the 


ne con- 

ersation turned to the forthcoming struggle between England and 
the Emperor Napoleon, whom we then heard, sho un oh the medium 
of old Vascheel, the itinerant knife grinder, was again in the 
zenith ot his splendor at Paris. 

The English are coming over, Mvnheers,” said Vascheel, 
fast as their great ships can carry ‘them, and are now in ‘fall 
march upon Brussels; but, Mon Dieu! they are rushing 
aws of the angel of « 
ha, ha, ha! why, if h 


. into the 
leath. Thev, indeed, o ppose t the E mpero IT 
, , e but shows the tips ot the bear skin Caps 
of the garde imperiale, we shall see the barbarous and beardless 
slanders, and Mi Lor Villainton at et eir head, run another Dun- 


’ 
| irritie 
aerque course. 


‘‘ But have you seen these English, Vascheel ?” interroczated 
frow Schlascht, the hétesse of the Golden Lion, who broucht a 
rlass of aale. 

‘* Ya, ma chere, to be sure I have.” answered the erinder, 
shrugging up his shoulders, ** and ve ry imp s of the devil are they,” 
crossmg himself most de voutly when ‘the name of his satanic ma- 
jesty was mentioned ; ** and, as father Michel tells me. black here- 
tics mto the bareain. God preserve us A 

But what sort of men are the yt 


| " demanded the inquisitive 
notehere;: ** 


are thev as fair in the face as you are, Vascheel/? o1 
the “ine colour das Baron V ands rsnip’ < sarcon ne cTe ? 
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‘ Why,” replied the grinder, stroking his chin an d looking most 
important and self-satistied, ‘* they are rather fairer in the face 
than I am, and as rosy in the che = as our fair he " 

‘Come, I am glad of that,” said the Deeg ‘‘ what would 
become of us, heaven help us, if we had an army of black wretches 
in the country? I hope they are good- a Eg thou: rh.” 


The grinder cast the mo: t equivoc: al glances towards the jolly and 
buxom Flamande, who had not buried the aubergiste more than a 
couple of months. ‘*They are well enough for that,” said he, 

‘but no more like the vete rans of Marengo and of Ansterlitz, than a 
band of rawconscripts; ah! the garde weve the heroes, they were men. 
Such handsome fellows, such magnificent mustachios and beards, so 
haughty, and so full of ambition and bravery; aye, mynheers, 
every one of them thought himself a future marshal of France. 
But these English—peste, they have not so much hair on their ~ 
as yourself, my fair widow,—no offence though; | looked at the: 
pretty narrowly, and I saw not one, from le petit tambour to the 
chet de brigade, who had any thing like a brass medal, much less 
across of honour on his bosom. Believe me, my friends, they'll 
vanish before the Emperor's little hat, and the batons of the brave 
marshals, like yon cloud of chaff from the winnowing sheet of my 
old triend Hans Voort:; and such a costume, oh mon cceur, what 
barbarians ! *‘ why,” said he, whispering into a peasant’s ear, who 
listened with open mouthed ea tone to the loquacity of the 
erinder; ‘‘why, I saw a whole battalion of them without any 


es 


* Without what. Vascheel ?” demanded the hoteliére, sidling up 
to the grinder, while the auditors were in a roar of laughter, 
‘ without what, Vascheel ?” 


‘My dear hote sse, 1f I were to say sans culottes, you could not 
understand me; the explanati mn in a more int lhioible language 
would be inexpressible.” 

‘* Marry come up, rene said the irascible hételiére, as she 
turned upon her heel, ** you take me for a fool !—I'll tell you what. 
Vascheel,” again turning round to the crest-fallen spokesman, and 
shaking her forefinger within an inch of his nose, ** you are an old 
rogue still, and an enemy to our good King Wilhelm; I see you 
are not a patriot, Vascheel, and I fear me a great deal worse—a 
traitor. Take care, vou old vagabond, that the marechaussee do 
not lay their hands on your shoulder, you old, spiteful, prejudiced 
Bonapartiste.” 

She darted into the cabaret, after expending her volubility upon 
the devoted head of the poor knife-grinder, and stamping her 
sabéts in accompaniment to her tongue, doubtless immediate ‘ly de- 
termined to disbelieve every word that had been uttered in dis- 
paragement of the English. As soon as her tongue and her clogs 
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had ceased to clatter, the roll of a drum broke fitfully upon the 
ear, and as we listened it seemed to approach, and become clearer ; 
presently we distinctly heard, as the breeze arose and fell, the sound 
of fifes, and a full band of wind instruments. 

‘‘ Morbleu!” said Vascheel, ‘ the brigands : here they come, 
{ know them too well by their fifes. I’m off, mynheers, bon soir, 
messieurs, au revoir.”” Away the old boy trotted with his machine, 
singing with all his might the old song of Malbroog, leaving us to 
satisfy our curiosity with a sight of the foreigners. 

The hételigre soon rushed out, and every living soul in the 
village followed her example: the strangers had now approached, 
the band playing a fine march, and the drums rattling their rub a 
dub dub, to the no small delight and astonishment of every one. 


“Oh, mon Dieu!” was her first exclamation, ‘‘ how that old dog, 
Vascheel, (it’s well he has taken himself off,) vilified them! how 
regular and beautiful they march, so firm, so erect, and noble !— 
inexpressibles indeed—what does he call those gray trowsers? Oh, 
how handsome, how beautiful those bright red coats are, and 
that magnificent flag! Look, look, Pierre, at that tall handsome 
young officer, he is so like my first lover, poor Baptiste, who 
perished in Russia, God rest his soul.” 

In short, she was in ecstacy, and when she heard that the troops 
were about to canton in the village, and moreover that the hand- 
some officers intended to pay liberally for every thing, and make 
her house their head-quarters, she absolutely danced for joy, and 
indeed every girl in the village, ugly or pretty, seemed to parti- 
cipate in her delight, to the mortification of the young villageois. 
their sweethearts. 

It happened that I knew more of the English than old Vaschce! 
imagined, or I chose to make known to those around me, for I was 
anxious to hear how far the old republican soldier’s prejudice 
might carry him. In the wane of Napoleon’s ereatness, like 
most other lads of my own age, barely seventeen ‘at the time, J 
had been drawn as a conscript, hurried to Spain, where so many 
youths of France, and the French empire, enriched the soil with 
their blood, became food for the wolf, the wild dog, and the eagle, 
and whose bones for many a day whitened the mountain side, and 
continued an object upon the trackless and barren Sierra for the 
weary eye to dwell upon. IT may truly consider it my good 
fortune, rather than otherwise, that my master, a gallant young 
Bruxellois, a picket of soldiers, and myself, were surprised during 
the war in the Pyrenees; we were taken to the rear of the 
English army, and such of us as were not children of the soil of 
France had the option of volunteering into the German legion. 
0 Bee Ser tancoue as = d — and born in seanent, 

wag 2 ‘ ig incarceration. [Twas accordingly 
drafted into one of the German regiments, in the pay of England, 
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and sent over to the depot, where I soon found the benefit of warm 
clothing, wholesome food, and regular pay, three things that I had 
been a stranger to since I turned my back on the home of my 
parents. It was my good fortune to be engaged by a wounded 
tield-officer as his valet, and I accompanied him to England, where 
! remained till the regiment was disbanded at the conclusion of 
the war. During my absence, my poor mother had died of a 
broken heart, supposing that I had perished with the rest of my 
village comrades, but my father had taken unto himself another 
wife. I have been digressing ; however, it will be understood that 
1 knew something of the English soldiers and of the English 
language. 

I was still sauntering at the door of the auberge, an officer was 
endeavouring to explain something to the hoteliére, but as he knew 
neither Flemish nor Walloon, and as much French as she did, 
which was, as an Irishman would say, just nothing at all, he was 
compelled to resort to a mode of explanation which is better under- 
stood, probably, by the deaf and dumb, than by those who have the 
power of speech. I immediately offered my assistance, which he 
thankfully accepted ; after divers dammees, s stupid asses, fools, and 
many other expressions, ‘‘ English all,” he hired me as his valet 
and interpreter, or as he called me, his batman. 


In little more than a month, my master and his brave regiment 
were on the field of Waterloo, and myself ensconced with his 
baggage, and many of my compeers, in the forest of Soignee. 

We saw nothing but confusion in the rear of the English army, 
men of all nations running in all directions ; poor wounde d soldiers 
carried on blankets, or crawling along the earth; bands of pri- 
soners escorted, horses without riders, madly galloping among the 
helpless devils that were scattered about, and striking terror into 
the groups of surgeons who were amputating limbs and dressing 
wounds. A shell, or a rocket, was occasionally seen trailing along 
the horizon like a meteor, and cannon balls we could hear crashing 
among the trees, and thumping against the cottages; we could see 
them too, bounding along, and ploughing up the soil, putting an 
end in their wild and furious course to the miseries of many poor 
fellows who had crept thus far from the mélee, and who dinned 
the air with their shrieks and supplications for ‘death, from some 
passing hand, or a drop of water to moisten their sw ollen tongues 
and parched throats. 

The prisoners, as they passed into the wood, scowled fiercely at 
us, and looked de jectedly, some fainting from wounds, and loss of 
blood, and others cursing us and all around them, their tongues 
giving utterance to their feelings and wishes. ‘* The Emperor,” 
said one, ‘will soon be among you, canaille, cochons,—and mow 
you down like thistles.”  * Aye,’ ” said another, ‘‘ and drive these 
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island brigands like the down of that weed before the tempest.” 
‘« Allez vous en, fanfarons,” was the reply, and the emphatic sacre 
buzzed through their ranks, and died malevolently in the distance. 


It would probably be tedious, if not impossible, to describe the 
scene that continuously presented itself to us, mere lookers on; 
indeed, towards the latter end of the day, we were fully occupied 
in protecting the baggage from the refuse of the army, and the 
peasants, who were hovering around us for plunder. 1 shall never 
forget the movement that took place when the French army gave 
way before that of the brave and invincible Prince de Waterloo: nor 
when the grand struggle was over, how the skulking scoundrels 
who had escaped into the rear on pretence of guarding the pri- 
soners, carrying the wounded, or any other plea that their cow- 
ardice dictated, and the countless multitude of sutlers, and 
peasantry, who simultaneously issued out of the wood and their 
hiding places, hurried on to the scene of slaughter, like vultures, 
their hearts .steeled with the most callous and cruel feelings, 
trampling with indifference and kicking the poor wounded in their 
path, whose screams and groans were almost deafening. The 
baggage was not ordered forward, and we remained in the same 
spot till the following morning. A poor maimed soldier, on the 
morrow, informed me that my master had been severely wounded, 
and had fallen upon the brink of the English position near the 
farm of La Haye Sainte, as they were making that deadly and 
last charge against the imperial guard; he could not render him 
any assistance, being driven forward in the general rush. The 
soldier had had his wound dressed, and was reclining upon some 
blankets. I left my master’s extra horse and baggage in his cus- 
tody, with the view of seeking and rendering him that assistance 
which his misfortune required. I had nearly two miles to walk. 
The scene that presented itself before I arrived upon the spot 
where the fighting had taken place was sufficiently appalling, but 
that which [ viewed in the hollow, or valley, between the two 
positions, was horridly dreadful. I even now shudder at the 
thought, it would be in vain to attempt a description. Almost 
every one of the thousands that lay stretched in death amidst the 
trampled corn was in a state of absolute nudity, and many had been 
deprived of their clothing before they had ceased to breathe. 1 
had given up all hopes of success in discovering my master among 
we ore dying on aed sides, but I trusted, most fer- 

, as afterwards turned out, that he had been removed to the 

rear by some friendly hand. 
ae pe anes Som the spot upon which | stood, lay an officer of 
gion, apparently in the last agonies of death: a deep 
gash had almost severed off one side of his face. 


‘ . A lovely oirl 
whom I atterwards found he had married but 4 fe > ’ 


w days before at 
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Antwerp, supported his head upon her knee, and a grey-headed 
old soldier, whose bronzed and martial features indicated that he 
had survived the chances of a hundred battles, was endeavouring 
to staunch the wound. She moistened his lips out of a flask, 
but [ could see that the poor fellow’s struggles would soon be 
over; the haggard and livid hue of death was already upon 
his countenance, his eyes glassy and half opened, his nostrils 
dilated, and his lips black and smeared with blood, which indi- 
cated that he suffered from an internal wound more dangerous; 
he breathed hard, and extremely quick and irregular. His wife 
hung over him, far too wretched to feel her own situation, and 
hope, flattering hope, induced her to believe that he would yet be 
reserved to her; a person then arrived in the uniform of a surgeon, 
he looked at the dying man for a moment, and I immediately per- 
ceived that he considered the case utterly hopeless. The lady 
watched the surgeon’s countenance, with fervid anxiety: ‘‘ Try, oh 
try tostaunch the wound, monsieur,” she exclaimed; ‘‘save him, for 
God’s sake, save him for me.” ‘* It is too late, madame,” was the 
answer, ** 1 can render him no assistance.” ‘* See,” said she, ** he 
revives,” and a ray of hope brightened up her intelligent coun- 
tenance. He did revive, but it was only for a moment, like the 
last flickering gleam of an expiring candle; the dying man uttered 
a sigh, that seemed to issue from the inmost recesses of his heart, 
his whole frame shook convulsively, his head fell back on her arm, 
his jaw dropped, and respiration ceased. 

The surgeon endeavoured to console the poor distracted discon- 
solate wife, but she motioned with her hand, as much as to say, 
leave me alone to my misery. She continued to hold the corpse 
in her arms; 


* And still upon that face she look’d, 
And thought ’twould smile again ;” 


but the struggle was over, the chillness of death had already 
stiffened the warrior’s limbs. The old soldier endeavoured to sepa- 
rate her from the body, which, after some difficulty, he eflected. 
I felt that I could render them no assistance, and was departing, 
when the report of a musket arrested my attention; it proceeded 
from a wounded French cuirassier, who was lying at a_ short 
distance off on the other side of the road. He had fired at 
a party of British officers who were passing along, but his cowardly 
and diabolical attempt failed. The ball, however, was destined 
for another bosom, that of the poor disconsolate wife, who stood 
mute in despair over the fallen body of her husband. A scream, 
loud and hysterical, told the dreadful tale; she tottered, and fell 
into the arms of her attendant; an angelic smile brightened up 
her pale and beautiful features,—‘* Thanks, thanks be to God for 
this,” she indistinctly articulated; ‘IT am coming, Ernest,” and 
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stretching out her hand, as if to drag him back to her arms, ‘‘ stay, 
. . . . 9? 
stay, dearest—Adolphine is thine— in death. 


“ And the spirit that sat in her soft blue eye, 
Then sunk in cold mortality.” 


The old soldier said not a word to those around him, he laid the 
husband and wife side by side, and threw a military cloak over 
their remains. I could see, as he borrowed a pickaxe and a spade 
from the peasants who were making a deep excavation hard by, 
tears trickling down his furrowed cheek; having taken off his 
great coat he immediately proceeded to open a grave upon the 
side of the hill, opposite to the farm house. I felt for the poor 
man, and assisted him; the ground being extremely soft, we soon 
made the hole deep enough. He for a few moments ‘‘ steadfastly 
vazed on the face of the dead,” but his heart was too full to give 
utterance to his feelings, and he ‘* spoke not a word of sorrow,” 
but he carefully wrapped them in the roquelaure, and having 
looked anxiously towards me, as if supplicating assistance, which 
{ willingly rendered, we laid them both quietly, and in silence, in 
the warrior’s last home. The old man, as he gradually and slowly 
filled in the grave, sobbed aloud, and I could see his lips move: 
it was a prayer he was offering up to heaven in their behalf. 

He then planted a broken flag-staff upon the mound: I left the 
veteran in this scene of desolation and mortality watching over 
their early tomb. I shall never cease to respect and admire the 
man who so sorrowfully and so eloquently mourned the untimely 
dissolution of his friends. ) 


Hywe .. 
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TO GWLEDYR. 


A 1HRoB will heave the vacant breast, 
Though scarce a blessing seem denied, 
As if the heart had lost its rest, 
And sighed, nor knew for what ‘it sighed. 


When clouds in summer twilight melt, 
The silver star they veiled is caught ; 

And so, when first we met, I felt 
My soul had found the star it sought. 


Alas! too late, thou wert not free, 
And like a slave in Afric mine, 

[ mark the wealth that's not for me, 
While gazing on those eyes of thine 
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THE HISTORY OF HELIG AB GLANAWG.* 


‘* EINIon ab Cynedda Wledig (i. e. popular), who was lord of 
Caer Einion, had issue Llyr Menni, who had issue Caradoc, sur- 
named Vreich-vras (strong arm), called by the Saxons Caradoc the 
Strong, or Caradoc the Valiant, who, m right of his wife Ga- 
vinver, was afterwards king of North W ales, who had many great 
conflicts with the Romans; Caradoc had issue Gwgan G leddyvrys 
(i. e. Cadwean with the bloody sword), who had issue Glanawg, 
father to his son Helig ab Glanawg; this Helig was lord of Aber- 
releu, Rhos Arlechwedd, Llyn, Cantrev Gwaelod, and he was also 
earl of Hereford. In his time happened the great inundation 
which surrounded Cantrev Gwaelod, the most delicate, fruitful, 
and pleasant vale lying from Bangor Vawr Yngwynedd to No: 

varth, and so to Dyganwy, or Gannog « ‘astle, in length and 1 
ona th from Dwygyfyle ‘hau to the point of Flintshire, which came 
up from Rh yddlan to Priestholme, and in the upper end whereof 
did extend in breadth, from Aber and Llanvair to the river Ell, which 
did divide Carnarvon from Mén, and did likewise" divide Mon 
from Flintshire, running between Priestholme and Penmaen, and 
so discharging itself into the sea, a great way beyond Priestholme, 
and did surround many other rich and fruitful bottoms and vales 
within the counties of Caernarvon, and Flint, and Mon, and 
Meirionedd, most of them being the land of Helig ab Glanawg, 
whose chiefest palas stood in this vale, much about the middle 
way from Penmaen mawr, and Gogarth, the ruins are now to 
be seen upon a ground ebb some two miles within the sea, 
directly over against Trwyn y wylva, which is a hill lying in the 
midst of the parish of Dwygyfyle ‘hau, within the lands of Syr 
John Bodvel, knight, unto which hill Helig ab Glanawg and his 
people did run up to save themselves, and being e ndange ‘red with 
the sudden breaking-in of the sea upon them, and there saved 
their lives, and being come up to the point of that hill, and 
looking back beholding that dreadful and ruthful spectacle, which 
they had so surveyed, and looked upon instead of theyre incom- 
parable vale whic +h did abound in fruitfulness, and excellening all 
other vales in this part of England, in all fertility and plen- 
tifulness; Helig ab Glanawe, and all his people, wringing their 
hands together, made a great outery, bewailing their misfortune, 


* The Editors are indebted to Miss Lhwyd, of Caerwys, for the Hanes (History ) 
of Helig ab Glanawe ; it was copied by Mr. David Lloyd, a clergyman, in 1720, 
from the original, which is lost: our object is to save from destruction all the 
ancient unpublished documents we can. Their irregularity, or quaintness, may 
he objectionable, but their importance, in an historic point of view, is very great. 
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and calling unto God for mercy ; the point of which hill is called 
to this day Trwyn yr wylva, that is to say, the point of the Doleful 
hill. | 

“Helig ab Glanawg had another manor-house at Pwllheli, 
the ruins whereof are to be seen near unto the house of Owen 
Madryn, on the right hand as you go into the town, towards 
Aberech; this town was called Pwll-Helig, and of late Pwllheli, 
by taking away g from the latter end of the word; Helig lived 
for the most part at eithcr of these houses, he being abse ute 
lord of the sweetest vale in all North Wales, Rhés and Arlech- 
wedd then bearing north and west upon Flintshire and Mona; 
and sithence this inundation, the comot of Creuddyn, which 
is in Rhds, and now part of Caernarvonshire, nearly north and 
west upon the main sea which surrounded that upper part ol 
lintshire and Arlechwedd, being subdivided into comots, that ts, 
Nant Conwy, Llechwedd Isa, Llechwedd Ucha; Llechwedd Ucha 
doth veare north-west upon the main sea that surrounded the deli- 
ci te vale aforesaid, and in the upper end of the said comot, from 
Penmaen mawr to Bangor, doth veare north and west upon the 
cyeat waste ealled Traeth-ell, so called from the river Ell, for- 
meriy the meare between Caernarvon and Mona; as Traeth-mawr 
hath his denomination from the river Mawr, which discharges 
itself through that waste into the main sea, and that is also called 
Traeth y laven,* as much as to say Traeth avlawen, (unpleasant 
wartle,) because it is an uncomfortable sight to the spectators, and 
a fearful and a dismal object unto the eyes of the inhabitants, 
bringing them daily in mind how unhappy they were to lose so 
fayre, so fruitful a country, being beaten back with overwhelming 
waves to inhabit and dwell on higher grounds upon the edges and 
skirts of the hills and mountains. 


7?) 


From this Helig ab Glanawg are descended most of the prime 
men within the county of Caernarvon; in Llechwedd ucha, larddur, 
the prime tribe of the Comot, did lineally descend from him; and 
so did Maeloc Crwm, who was the tribe of Llechwedd Isa and 
Creuddyn; larddur was the son of Cynddelw ab Trahaiarn, and 
from him are descended all the gentlemen, squires, knights, and 
lords, as do claim, or pretend themselves to be anciently de- 
scended, or do anciently hold any lands within the Comot of 
Llechwedd Ucha; for larddur was owner of all the lands in that 
comot, amongst many other things (saving Aber and Wig, which 
did belong to the prince,) which his posterity have sithence healde 
by patent for many years; Iarddur had his lands in capite from 


We are inclined to think that the word is derived from Wylofaen. or the 

‘% j “) , ‘iY a ’ — . ¢ ° . ns o . ? ; 
place of weeping, from the shrieks and lamentations of the inhabitants at the 
time when the land was suddenly overwhelmed by the sea. Some derive the 


word from Talaven, the fermented heap, alluding to the boiling of the waters 
in the quicksands.—Eprrtor. 
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the prince, and died leaving issue two sons, Madoc and lorwerth ; 
Madoc, being thereunto required, did attend and serve the prince 

In person in ‘the w: ars, as by the tenure of his lands he was bound 
to do; but Iorwerth denied his service, wherefore the prince 

seized upon all his lands, and granted the same, together with the 
whole arms* of Ilarddur, to Madoc ab larddur, the eldest brother ; 
which Madog enjoyed accordingly, and did bear arms; Madoc 
afterwards did enjoy the whole lands and arms, but, out of affec- 

tion to his brother lorwerth, gave unto his said brother part of the 
lands and part of the arms. 


‘* From Madoe ab Torwerth did descend Rhys Vychan, who 
was his heyre male; Rhys Vychan was son to Robin Vychan ; 
Rhys Vychan, aa. our tenure, was owner of great 
lands and possessions in Mon, Cusrnisvonthive. and F lintshire ; - he 
was squire of the body unto Richard the Third, and did attend 
him in his privy t chamber , and by patent was made free denizen 
within England; he had purchased from the king three goodly 
manors, near Whichurch, and also Aber, Cemmaes, and Wig, and 
divers other things, which were all taken from him when Henry 
the Seventh came to the throne. When King Richard, in the 
battle of Bosworth, saw that Stanley was become a turncote, and 
that all the Welshmen had revolted from him, he called for a boule 
of wine (sitting on horseback in his complete armour), and when 
the wine was brought him he called to Rhys Vychan, and drank 
unto him, in these words: ** Here, V ychan, I will drink to thee, 
the truest Welshman that ever I found in W ales ;” and having 
drunk the last drop of wine he ever drank, threw the boule over 
his head, and made towards his enemies, where he was imme- 
diately slain; hereupon Rhys Vychan lost all his lands (which 
was begged by new courtiers) before he could obtain his pardon, 
saving that little which he left to his two sons Piers ab Rhys and 


Edmund ab Rhys. 


‘* From Madoc ab Iarddur you shall find none that held lands 
lineally in the paternal line, within this comot or elsewhere, but 
the descendants of William C oytmor ab Piers, and Thomas W ynn 
ab Edmund. But by a daughter you will find that the Right Rev. 
and Right Hon. John Bishop of Lincoln, lord keeper of his 
Majesties great seal of England, and one of the most honourable 
privy councell, is descended from Madoc ab Iarddur, and holdeth 
the first lands which his ancestors had in Penrhyn from that 
erandmother; and next to Penrhyn, the best free holder that held 
lands, as descendant from Madoc ab lIarddur, was John ab Wil- 
liam ab Reinallt Gwddwr las in the comot of Uchav lé, which held 
three hundred pounds a year, and more, from Madoc ab Iarddur, 


Gules a chevron between three stags, faces argent, attired or. 
+ Qu.: Might not this Rhys Vychan be the “unknown page” mentioned in 
Horace Walpole’s “ Iistoric Doubts?” 
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for he was grandson to Gwenllian, daughter and _heire unto 
Gruffydd ab Hwlevn ab Howel ab Madoc ab larddur, so that 
I can finde none else that houldeth lands from Madoc ab larddur 
in this comot but these four above mentioned, the two firste by 
paternal descent, and the two last (though within these few latter 
ages exceeding them in means and possessions) by maternal 
descent. In the comot of Uchaff (Uchaph) likewise are two male 
descendants from the younger brother, Jorwerth ab larddur, 1. @. 
Thomas Wynn ab Morys, of Gorddinog, and Robin ab Risiart, of 
Llanvair Vechan; Thomas Wynn ab Morys, being from the eldest 
son of Lorwerth ab larddur, held the chiefest seat, Gorddinog, and 
the prime or chiefest seat and dwelling house which lorwerth had, 
wherein Rhys Llwyd did likewise dwell; although their lands and 
possessions were then very great, Gorddinog was the chief house, 
from which house (sythence Llwyd’s time) there be very many co- 
partners ; and Rhys Llwyd’s lands (which if it were now entire be- 
longing to Gorddinog, as it was in his time, would be now worth 
£2000 a year,) is now parted, and divided, at least amongst a 
hundred persons. 


‘ Robert ab Risiart, of Llanvair Vechan, being descended from 
a brother of Gorddinog house, held his land likewise from lorwerth 
ab Tarddur; he being thus descended: Robert ab Risiart, ab 
Robert, ab William, ab Meredydd, ab Rhys Llwyd, ab, Grono, 
ab Howel, ab Cynric, ab [orwerth, ab Iarddur. All his lands were 
the lands of Rhys Llwyd, and belonged to Gorddinog, and which 
were formerly the lands of lorwerth ab Tarddur, savinge certain 
concealed lands which lay intermixed with and amongst his 
ttreehold, which heretofore were the lands of Bleddyn Rwth, and 
forfeited by him, which lands now belong to Thomas Buckley. 

‘** The chiefest and prime branch which descendeth and holdeth 
most lands in the comot of Uchaph is Cochwillan house, for these 
my lord keeper hath by descent from Angharad, daughter and 
heir of Rhys ab Gryft. ab Grono, ab Howel, ab Cynric, ab 
lorwerth, second son to Jarddur. The number of squires and 
gentlemen that hould lands lineally from larddur, in right of their 
mothers and grandmothers, within the counties of Mona, Caer- 
narvon, Meirionedd, and Fflynt, are many. I express > here 
but such as offer themselves unto us in this aa a 


‘* Robert Owen, of Bodsilin, he was a stranger by birth in this 
comot, and held but very little lands from Evan Llwyd, and what 
he held he had from Mali, the daughter of Evan Llwyd, who was 
married to Llewelyn Llwyd ab Hwleyn, who had issue Meuric, 
who had issue John, who had issue Robert, who had issue Owen. 
who had issue Robert Owen, supra, who did dwell at Bodsilin, by 
reason his mother had Tre r 6 for terme of life; by reason he was 
secondly married to Lowry Coytmor, who once settled at Bodsilin 
(being but a small tenement. and an uncouth habitation.) would 
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not remove hence to Tre r gd, so far from her friends, though 
it was a better dwelling. But the most land that Robert Owen 
had in Uchaled was the third part of the lands of David ab 
William, ab Gryffydd, ab Robin, which came unto him from his 
mother Angharad, the daughter and coheir of David ab William, 
who was co-partner with her sisters Jane and Agnes, of which land 
Sir John Bodvil, knight, had the parte belonging unto Jane, and 
David Lloyd the parte belonging to Agnes. By these branches, 
above mentioned, ev ery understanding man may know how many 
honourable and worthy personages, in the county of Caernarvon, 
and counties adjoining, are descended from larddur, and so from 
Helig ab Glanawg. 

‘* Helig ab Glanawg had three sons, who were holy men and 
canonized for churches, i. e. Bada and Gwyn, who were both in 
Dwygyfylchau, and lye buried at the end of ‘the church, in a little 
chappel annexed to the weste end of the church, and another son 
called Brothen, who did serve God, and lyeth buried in Llan- 
vrothen, co. Meirioneth: Servial, brother to Helig ab Glanaweg 
was termed the ‘‘holy priest,” and was head of the religious house 
in Priestholme, in Flintshire ;* which house was termed Priest- 
holme from Seirial, who was the holy priest; in Welsh it is called 
Ynys Seirial. This Seirial had also a hermitage on Penmaen 
mawr, and he had a chappel there, where he did bestow much of 
his time in prayers; the place being then an uncouth desert, and 
unfrequented rocks, inaccessible both in regard of the steepness of 
the rocks, and of desertness of wildness there, being so thick of 
wood that a man having onee entered thereinto could hardly 
behold or see sky or firmament. From Priestholme to Penmaen- 
mawr did Seirial cause a pavement to be made, whereupon he 
might walk dry from his church at Priestholme to his chapel at 
Penmaen; which pavement may, at this day, be discerned when 
the sea is clear, if a man liste to go in a boate to see it: sythence 
this great and Jamentable inundation, the way and passage being 
stopt in this straight, in regard the sea was come in, and did beat 
upon the rocks at Penmaen mawr, this holy man, Seirial, like 
a good hermit, did cause a way to be broken, and cut through the 
main rock, which is the only passage that is to pass that straight: 
this way leadeth from Dwys eyfylchau to Llanvair Vechan, and is 
the king’s highway from Conwy to Beaumaris, Bangor, and 
Caernarvon, and the only passage that the king’s post hath to ride 
to and from Ireland. 


‘This rock is a mile and a half in height, and very perpen- 
dicular, especially beneath this way; the way being at the sea 
shore, within the parish of Dwygyfylchau, is cut through the side 
of the rock, still ascending till you come upon a crick upon the 


The island of Priestholm now forms part of the county of Anglesea — 
Eepiror. 
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rock, called ‘ Clippyn Seirial,” and thence is cut directly forward 
through the side of a steep hard rock, neither descending nor as- 
cending till you come to Seirial’s chapel, being about a quarter of 
a mile from Clippyn Seirial, and all the way is a hundred yards 
above the sea, over which if either man or beast should fall, both 
sea and rock, rock and sea, would strive and contend whether of 
both should do him most harm, and from this chapel forward the 
way is cut through the side of a gravelly hill ; still descending 
from the chapel aforesaid forward, the way Is cut through the side 
of a gravelly hill; still descending till you come again to the sea 
shore, within the parish of Llanvair, this way in length is about a 
mile, and in breadth two yards, but in some places scarce a yard, 
and this way is ever sithence kept and repaired by a hermit, who 
hath nothing for his labour and services but the charity of well 
disposed people and passengers, and a gathering once every year 
at the parishes and town churches adjoining, and benevolences of 
justices of peace, and such as be impanelled for the grand 
enqueste in every session within three shires of North Wales; and, 
for all this, the way would soon perish (were it not for the firmness 
of the work), by reason of great stones and rubbesh that fall from 
the hill, being dissolved upon the thawing of every great snow and 
frost, and sometimes either choak or fill up the passage, or break 
down great gaps in the waye, which are repaired by the hermit, 
with the help of the habitants of the parishes adjoining, and new 
foundations wrought upon poles and thorns, &c. in such gappes. 
Six shillings and eight pence is allowed by the king towards the 
repaus of this high way, and paid by the recever general. Upon 
a lowe grounde ebbe in every March, and June, and August, when 
it ebbes farthest, is to be seen the roots of great oak trees, and 
ash, and other trees.* This I speak as eye-witness, I having seen 
the roots myselfe, and taken them up, so that it should seem that 
vale, before the inundation, was a woodland country. 


‘In the top of Penmaen mawr stands a high strong rocky hill, 
called Braych y Ddinas, whereupon is to be seen the ruinous walls 
of a strong and invincible fortification, of at least a hundred 
towers, every one was round, and of an equal bigness, in breadth 
six yards every way; the walls of this Dinas were in some divers 


* This is not the only instance of the encroachment of the sea upon the 
coast. In the churchyard of Abergeley, in Denbighshire, near Rhyddlan 
Marsh, there is a doleless epitaph, mentioned by Pennant, as evidence that a 
waste tract of inhabited country extended at least two miles north of that place. 
Che inscription is this: Yma mae ’n gorwedd yn monwent Mihangel gwr oedd 
ai annedd dair milltir v’r gogledd.” Here lies, in the churchyard of St ™ ichael 
ye ye nas born three miles to the northward. of, Per 
observed at low water, far from the clayey banks, ; g trac * har 
filled w ith the bodies of oak trees, tol rably ‘aie [> ys ph aap — 
with a knife as easily as wax. The wood is collected by the oor veople 
and, after drying upon the beach, carried home, and used as omar ans, 
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places two yards and three yards thick. This castle when it stood 
was impregnable, and no way to offer any assault upon it; the 
hill being high, rocky, and perpendie ‘ular, and the walls ve ry 
strong, the way or entrance into it is with many turnings, sometimes 
one way and sometimes another way, so that a hundved men 
might defend themselves in this castle against a whole legion that 
should assayle them; and yet there should seem that there were 
lodgings within these walls for 20,000 men. In the highest top of 
the rock, within the innermost wall of this Dinas, there is a fine 
delicate well, wherein there is plenty of sweet and wholesome 
spring water at all times, and the driest summer it keeps full, 
which is a wonderful gift of God, that, for the use of man, water 
should spring up in the very uppermost top of so high and so hard 
a rock, lying at least a mile and a half, or a mile and a quarter in 
height from the foot of Penmaen mawr. By tradition we do 
receive it from our forefathers, that this was the ultimum refugii 
of Snowdon, the strongest, securest, and so fast refuge and place 
of defence, that the ancient Britons had in all Snowdon, to defend 
themselves against, and from the incursions of their enemies; for 
the like place, so strong and impregnable, is not to be found in all 
Snowdon; and, besides, the greatness and largeness of the work, 
sheweth it was a princely and Toyal fortification, strengthened both 
by nature and workmanship, seated on the top of one of the 
highest mountains in Snowdon, near the sea, and in the midst of 
the best and the fertilest soil in all Caernarvonshire. The moun- 
tain adjoining to this place is fine delicate pasture, and hath been 
anciently enclosed and inhabited, as appeareth by the foundation 
of stone walls which are every where to mol discerned, and by 
ridges which in very many places so appear as if it had been 
within these six years, but now it lieth ee. and is occupied in 
common by the inhabitants of the parishes adjoining, whereupon 
they have pasture for all manner of beasts, and have very great 
store of very good turf and gorse for their firing. About a mile 
from this fortification standeth the rarest monument that is to be 
found in all Snowdon, called y Meini Hirion; it standeth within 
the parish of Dwygyfylchau, above Gwddwelasau, upon the plain 
mountain. This monument stands round, as a circle, compassed 
about with a stone wall, and within the wall; close unto the wall, 
are long great stones round about the circle, standing upon their 
ends in the ground, that a man would wonder where in these parts 
such stones were to be found, and how they were so set upon their 
ends in the ground: there are of these stones, now standing in 
this circle, twelve as I take it, whereof some of them are two 
yards and three quarters above ground, some a yard, and some 
a yard and a half, besides what is within the ground ; the circle 
within these great long stones, which we call Meini Hirion, is 
every way in breadth some six and twenty yards. This stands 
upon the plain mountain, as soon as you come to the height, and 
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hath much plain even ground about it ; it should seem that this 
was the place whereunto the ancient Britons came from the Dinas 
aforesaid, to encamp themselves and train theyre souldiers ; it 
stands in a place fitt for justes and tournaments, and this circle, 
thus rounded with these long stones, might be the place where the 
king’s tent was pitched; and near to this circle, thus rounded, 
there are three pretty big stones, thereupon there ends standing 
triangle ways, like a tribet, whereupon as they say was set a great 
cauldron to boil meat in, and surely the three stones do look as if 
they had been long in a great fire; some two or three flights from 
this place are divers great heaps of small stones, which we call 
Carneddau, and in this place was a great battle fought betweene 
the Romans and the Brittaynes, where the Romans were over- 
thrown, and a great slaughter on either side, and such as were 
slaine were buried in heaps one upon another, and these stones 
cast over them, lest the wild boar and swine should dig up then 
bodies, and withal, for a memorial to future generations, that the 
bodies of men lay there buried, and about these heaps of stones 
there are divers graves, with stones laid upon their ends about 
them, and one or two stones upon the said graves, where, as they 
say, the prime men that were slaine there, were buried. It is a 
great pitie that our British histories are so embezled that we have 
no certainty for these things, but must only rely upon tradition. 

‘‘ Near unto this place there is a fine delicate hill, called 
Moelvre, round by nature, and mounted very high, and quite on 
the very top, very plain and pleasant; upon this hill there ts 
a circle marked, whereupon stood three stones, marked about a 
yard and a quarter above ground, the one red as blood, the other 
white, and the other a little bluer than the white stone, standing 
in a triangle wise; what should be the reason for placing three 
such stones, in such a place, upon so high a hill, and so pleasant 
a mount, and to place these stones of such colours, I cannot 
express, otherwise than we have a tradition, the tradition is this; 
that God Almighty hath wrought in this place a miracle, for en- 
creasing our faith, and that was thus; three women about such 
time as Christianity began to creep in amongst us, upon a sabbath 
day, in the morning, went to the top of this hill to winnow their 
corn, and having spread their winnowing sheet upon the ground, 
and begun their work, some of their neighbours came unto them, 
and did reprehend them for violating and breaking the sabbath 
day, these faithless women, regarding their profitt more than the 
observation of the Lord's commandment, made slight of their 
neighbour's admonition, and held on their work, whereupon if 
pleased God instantly to transform them into three pillars of 
stones, of the same colour as the women’s cloaths were, one red, 


the other white, and the other bluish, and to transform their win- 
nowing sheet. 
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‘ These stones, being worth the saying, as they were there 
placed, have been digged up bysome wrong-headed youths, within 
these six years, and were rolled down the hill, and do now lie 
together at the foot of the hill. 


‘* As to Deganwy, or Gannoc castle, it was from the beginning 
the chief seat of the kings of North Wales, and not originally 
founded by the Earls of Chester; for Huw Lupus was created 
Earl of Chester by William, the Norman Conqueror, and sword- 
bearer of Engl and, with these words, ‘ Habende et tenende dictis 
comitatu casture tibi et heredibus tuis ita liberz gladio sient: rex 
totam tenebat Angliam ad coronam; but he had not Tegengl, and 
Rhyvoniog, untill about 1092, by the grant of William Rufus, 
unto whom he ae homage for the same ; ‘and, A. dD. 1096, we read 
of Huw Goch (i. e. the red), Earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury, and 
Hugh Lupus, ned the vras, that is, fat, Earl of Chester, and 
a number of nobles more, did gather a huge army, and entered 
into North Wales, against Griffith ab Cynan, and Cadwgan ab 
Bleddyn, Prince of Powys, who were fain to betake themselves 
into the hills and mountains for their defence, because they were 
not able to encounter them; and then the earls came over against the 
Isle of Mon, or Anglesea, where they did build the castel of Aber. 
The earls made this inroad into North Wales by the procurement 
of Owen ab Edwyn, who was the prince’s chief counsellour, and his 
father in law, whose daughter Gryff. ab Cynan, then prince of 
N. Wales, had married, having himself also married the daughter of 
Cynfyn, i.e. Eneryth, aunt to Cadwgan, Prince of Powys, “grand- 
son of C ynvyn: thus he was related to both princes, yet he acted 
a traitor’s part, and went openly, with all his power, to the earls, 
and lead them into the isle of Mona, which thing, when Gryffith 
and Cadwgan perceived, they sailed over into Ireland, not trusting 
the treason of their own people. 

‘Then the earls spoiled the Isle, and slewe all they found there ; 
and Huw, earl of Salop, was there struck with an arrow in the 
face by Magnus, son of Harold, and thereof dyed, and so sodenly 
that either party forsooke the Isle, and left Owen ab Edwyn in the 
land, he who had allured them thither: we read also that the 
said Huw Lupus, surnamed Vras, did incense Kinge Henry the 
First to invade North Wales, who came himself in person to Mur 
Castel, but then there was a peace politickly concluded between the 
kinge and Gryff. ab Cynan and Owen ab Cadwgan, by the aid of 
Meredydd ab Bleddyn and the said Earl of Chester. In 1143 
Randal, earl of Chester, gathered a greate power of his friends, 
and hired soldiers from all parts of England, unto whom Madoc 
ab Medd, prince of Powys, (disdaining to hold his lands from 
Owen Gwynedd, prince of North W ales.) joined all his power, and 
they both together entered Prince Owen’s land, who, like a worthy 
sovereign, not suffering the spoile of his subjects, met them at 
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C——, and boldly bad them bi ittle; Madoc ab Meredydd, and the 
Earl of Chester, were fayne to take to their heels, whome the North 
Wales men did so harrass that few escaped. 

‘We read that in 1210, in King John’s time, the Earl of 
Chester led an army into Rhos, by the king’s appointment, and 
there did re-edify Castell Teganw y, which Prince Llewelyn ab 
lorwerth, called the Greate, had destroyed, and therefore the 
prince returned with a greate booty. 

‘©1211, King John came to Dyganwy, and fortified the castle, 
but was fayne to withdraw his forces for want of victuals. 


«1213, Prince Llewelyn laide siege to the castels of Diganwy 
and Ruddlan, and won them both, so that he lefte the king 
neither house nor castell within the lands. 


«1260, Prince Llewelyn ab Gryffydd razed the castell of 
Diganwy and Diserth, sithence Diganwy was never re-edified. 
This I have ex xpressed, to make it appear Diganwy or Gannoc 
Castle was an ancient British fortress in the time of the kings of 
ieiomeoat for Maelgwyn lived there, and lieth burried at Priest- 
holme, where he died, having taken upon him the habit of a monk; 
and all the kings, after Maelgwyn till Cadwaladr, lived theve. 
and after that it ‘continued to be the seat of the Princes of North 
Wales, untill after the Conquest, that the Kings of England began 
to make inroads into North Wales, and sometimes to gaine that 
and other castells in Rhés, Rhyvoniog, and Tegengl. Once you 
may say Diganwy was re- edified in King John’s time, to the king’s 
use, by the Earl of Chester, but the castle was not originally built 
by the Earls of Chester; whereas you say that Bangor vawr was 
destroyed by Owen Glyndwr, in revenge for Bishop Madoc’s 
treason; true it is that the cathedral church, and Bangor house, 
together with the relics of Bangor, were fyned by Glyndwr, and 
the church and house were repaired by er Trevington in his 
time; but Bangor was formerly, ~ a © 1212, burnt by King 
John, and Bishop Robert taken’ sictonte : cas was afterwards ran- 
somed for 200 hawkes.’ 
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BILLY WATKINS 


AND HIS SEPULCHRAL PERSECUTOR. 


WHOSOEVER Is acquainted with the constitution of village society 
must know that it is not unusual to meet, in the more retired and 
primitive districts, with one of those geniuses, who by a certain 
superiority of natural abilities, added to.a happy versatility of 
talent, are enabled to attain to a station in their little community 
far above the level of their fellow villagers in general, and to enjoy 
a distinction not merely of an honorary nature, but also accom- 
panied with many desirable advantages. Of this description was 
the once well-known Billy Watkins, who about forty or fifty years 
ago lived in the small and secluded town, or rather, at that time, 
village of Builth, in Breconshire; and who, for a good portion of a 
century, received that homage which superior talent will never fail 
to command, and illustrated the truth of the maxim that ‘‘ know- 
ledge is power.” Watkins therefore, as may be supposed, not 
only experienced the gratification of being acknowledged the 
cleverest fellow in the town, but also managed to engross all those 
less laborious, and generally more lucrative desultory occupations 
which demanded any particular degree of skill or mechanical in- 
genuity in their pursuit. Consequently, he was, as occasion 
required, the sign-painter, stone-cutter, school-master, singing- 
master, and in short the universal genius of the place; and should 
any of the elder inhabitants of Builth, or of the adjacent banks of 
the Wye, chance to peruse this narrative, they will recognize their 
old acquaintance, and bear testimony to the accuracy with which 
_ theefollowing well-authenticated adventure is related. 


From the foregoing observations it will be perceived that 
Watkins ranked in the ancient and influential class of village phi- 
losophers, than whom, perhaps, no set of men in the empire enjoy 
a more complete and enviable elevation in the circle within which 
they move ; yet it is but justice to the memory of this man to say, | 
that he belonged to a species distinct from and vastly superior to 
that formed by the majority of those savans, being possessed of 
abilities which, had they been rightly developed, would have en- 
sured attention in any department of life. But while his natural 
genius was of the first-rate order, it was at the same time marked 
by a certain degree of eccentricity, which rendered him, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a character ; and that distinguished by 
an individuality of the most decided stamp; that is to say, what- 
ever he undertook to do, he did it well, but invariably set about 
it in a way totally different from every body else. 


Among all these multifarious pursuits in which he was engaged, 
NO. IX. 
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it would occasionally happen that the occupation of tombstone 
cutting would demand his attention ; and, as in this branch of his 
calling, the subjects of his studies were ultimately destined for the 
churchyard, he generally managed to take advantage of a vacant 
corner of the church, nearly under the ancient archway of the 
bellfry, as a convenient and commodious substitute for a workshop : 
and, as the day-time was taken up by his school, &c., he would 
usually devote the night to his sculptural employment. In this 
selection of time and place there was also another purpose an- 
swered, he was hereby morally certain of being left undisturbed 
at his work. For the old church of Builth, then standing, from 
the gloominess of its internal appearance, and the loneliness of its 
situation, placed as it was within a spacious churchyard, and with 
only a few straggling cottages in its vicinity, certainly formed one 
of the least inviting places for a midnight lounge that could be 
imagined, Not that Watkins was by any means an unsocial being 
in his moments of leisure and relaxation, yet, when attentively 
engaged at his work, he lapsed into a kind of stern and dogged 
disposition, which made every unnecessary interruption extremely 
irksome to him. And here, in this retreat, he was allowed to 
proceed with his employment, unmolested by the intrusion of those 
vossipping idlers which the ennui of a long winter’s night would 
otherwise inevitably have inflicted upon him. 

lt was upon one of those occasions that our artist having 
finished his daily occupations, instead of preparing for sleep, along 
with the rest of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, on the con- 
trary proceeded to his nocturnal labours in the church, and having 
locked himself in, as was his habit, commenced his work of stone- 
cutting. 


When he had been for a considerable time employed upon these 
records of mortality, as it drew towards midnight, his progress 
was unexpectedly mterrupted by his candle becoming suddenly 
extinguished. This, to say the least of it, was, under existing 
circumstances, any thing but a pleasant occurrence, and might 
with some persons have occasioned a slight disinclination towards 
continuing the work that night; but not so with Watkins, his 
nerves were not so easily shaken. He, on the other hand, with 
the utmost composure took his tinder-box, and, having struck 
a light, proceeded with his employment as before, never troubling 
his head about the cause of the interruption, or imagining there 
was any thing worth studying about in the accidental extin- 
guishing of a candle. However, having thus returned to his 
work, when he had been a few minutes attentively engaged he 
was a little disconcerted at being again visited by the same 
troublesome accident; his candle, without any apparent cause, 
suddenly went out. At such a time, and in such a situation, 
even a person of acknowledged firmness of mind, might, without 
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disparagement to his courage, be permitted to experience some 
slight misgivings; but Watkins seemed formed of very diflerent 
materials, and the utmost it elicited from him was a trifling 
expression of impatience, which he uttered in the Welsh soliloquy 
of ** Diawl sy ar y gannwil?”* though with more of indif- 
ference than of concern. And, having again struck a light, he 
proceeded with his Memento Mori, with the same coolness as at 
the beginning. But his tranquillity was not permitted to remain 
long unbroken, for, when a short period had again elapsed, he was 
once more suddenly plunged in total darkness. He once more 
struck a light, and, as the assaults he endured had by this time 
become not only exceedingly vexatious, as they must: have been to 
any man attentively employed as he was, though in a less g gloomy 
and solitary spot than the old church of Llanvair in Buallt, but 
they also began to excite in him some degree of curiosity to ascer- 
tain the cause of this strange persecution, especially as there was 
not a breath of air stirring to agitate the flame of the candle, nor 
had he heard the tread of any person approaching the place in 
which he was. He now, therefore, began to look about him, in 
order to discover whether any being, either mortal or otherwise, 
stood near him capable of inflicting upon him all this annoyance. 
But, on casting his eyes around, the only object he could discern 
at all connec ted with animated existence, or with the human 
figure, was his own shadow thrown upon the wall behind him, 
and the mail- clad effigy of old John Lloyd of Towy, which 
reposed hard by in all the ‘‘ bearded majesty” of a Tudor states- 
man.+ The small Gothic door of the winding staircase, leading 
into the tower, stood ajar, as when he had first ‘eizinedis , oni whilst 
the glimmer of the candle was lost in the dense obscurity of the 
distant aisle, no unusual appearance met his gaze in that direction; 
and not being able to detect any thing which could afford the 
remotest conjecture of the cause of these perple xing occurrences, 
he again applied himself to his work. 


It might be supposed, that the determined firmness of this extra- 
ordinary man would, by such persevering conduct, have at length 
succeeded in defeating the attacks of his invisible assailant, and 
insured himself a respite for at least the remainder of that night. 
But such felicity was not destined for poor W atkins; and, strange 
as it may appear, in about the same space of time his candle 
became again suddenly extinguished in the same unaccountable 
manner. 

There was something so mysterious im all this, that he could no 
longer regard it with the same indifference as before; and while 
in surprise, and eagerness to catch a glimpse of any being that 


What the D—— aaJs the candle ? 
+t He was sguire to queen Elizabeth, and had served under Henry the 
Eighth in France and Scotland 
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might be near him, he strained his eyeballs upon the surrounding 
obscurity, his astonishment was enhanced by suddenly feeling 
a cold breathing in his face.. There was, however, some symptom 
of tangibility in this, and hoping to grapple with his tormentor, 
though in the dark, he dashed forward his hand to seize him, and 
grasped nothing but air. He listened for the sound of retreating 
footsteps, but all was silent as the graves around him. 


It is but reasonable to imagine that the man who had so re- 
yeatedly, and in so dauntless a manner, resisted these invisible 
assaults, would not now suffer himself to be bafiled by their recur- _ 
rence; and, accordingly, our artist had once more recourse to his 
tinderbox, and lighted his candle. And, having so done, even the 
boldest man of the present enlightened period might be held 
excusable if with his candle once more burning he had taken ad- 
vantage of its assistance to find his way out of those territories of the 
dead, with a determination never more to visit them under similar 
circumstances; and, if in the present era of mental emancipation 
a complete escape from the trammels of superstition is of such 
rare occurrence, even among the best instructed ranks of society, 
what villager of fifty years ago would: be found daring enough to 
set at defiance this strange and ghostly aggression, much less to 
persevere in seeking an interview with the agent of darkness ? 
Nevertheless Watkins was such a man. Far above the prejudices 
of his day, and with a spirit of intrepidity of the most enviable 
description, having placed his candle on the tombstone, he did not, 
as upon former occasions, attempt to resume his occupation; but, 
seating himself in his chair, he folded his arms, and steadily fixing 
his eyes upon the candle, he in that attitude waited with the 
most deliberate composure for a renewal of the attack ; determined 
that it should not again be made without his obtaining some insight 
into its nature. When he had thus continued to gaze for some 
time, as the snuff of the candle grew long, and the usual interval 
had nearly expired, every moment that passed called upon him for 
increased vigilance, and, as in the height of excitement he ex- 
panded his organs of vision, in order to grasp as much as possible 
of the surrounding objects in one view, he all at once perceived, 
far in the distant twilight, an appearance of motion, and, though 
he instantly turned his eyes full in that direction, he had only time 
to catch a mere glimpse of some undefinable object which had just 
rendered itself visible, and then immediately vanished out of his 
sight. At another time he would have attributed such an appear- 
ance to some optical deception, arising from the obscurity of the 
place, or the imperfection of his own vision, in consequence of 
having been so long poring over his work by the dim light which 
his candle afforded ; but when he connected this appearance with 
his late interruptions, he could not entirely divest himself of the 
persuasion that it was a real object that he saw; and in this con- 
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viction he returned to his watch, but so dividing his attention as to 
keep his eyes fixed upon the candle, and at the same time to be 
ready to command an immediate view of the rest of the objects 
around. When he had been a moment or two thus engaged, his eye 
was suddenly caught by the same indication of some moving figure 
in the distance ; and, on again looking in that direction, he beheld, 
approaching from the dark, not the indefinite shadow which had 
before mocked his vigilance, but he now saw,—and the truth must 
be declared—he saw, in the most clear and indisputable manner, 
the evident corporeal form of one of those equivocal beings which 
constitute the intermediate order betwixt the creatures of earth and 
air. He beheld,—and it was no delusion of a disturbed imagi- 
nation, but a real bodily existence. But why should the plain 
narration of so well authenticated a fact require to be qualified by 
any preparatory observations, for what other than such a visitor 
could he have expected to encounter in that lonesome and gloomy 
retreat, surrounded as he was by the relics and emblems of mor- 
tality ? In short, he saw approaching him the absolute and indu- 
bitable figure of a little leather-winged bat, which, after making 
two or three rapid circles over his head, pounced upon the candle 
and instantly flapped it out, and then in its flight towards the 
other end of the building fanned his face with that sort of cold 
breathing which had so much puzzled him on a former occasion ; 
and, as he was unprovided with a lantern to protect his light from 
the attacks of this pertinacious assailant, he had no alternative 
left than either to abandon his work for the night, or else to 
endeavour to capture his enemy by chasing him round the church. 
But, as the latter expedient was not exactly to his fancy, he con- 
tented himself with bestowing a few Welsh greetings upon his 
new acquaintance as it performed its airy evolutions overhead, 
and then picked up his tools and walked away sulkily home. 


The ancient monument alluded to in page 51 consists of a re- 
cumbent figure in plate ma‘l, the head bare and resting upon 
a helmet, and a dog at the feet ; the left arm bears the remains of 
a shield, on which may be traced part of a lion rampant regardant, 
the arms of Elystan Glodryth. On a brass plate is the following 
inscription, well engraved in old English characters. 


“‘Here lieth John Lloid of Towy squer to the bodye and 
seruante to 0” Sofueraigne Queene Elizabethe who serued here 
Mat' father both at Mutrell & at great Bullen whe hit was Gotten 
& also in Scotland this man was Steward of this manr under the 
Right Honorable the Erle of Essex transported owt of Ireland 
into Carmthen also the first Sherif & first Justice of the peace 
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that euer dwelte in this Lordship after the diuision of Wales into 
sherground whose father Thomas Lloid had bin so liftenant of this 
Countre xl yeeres together next after the ariual of that most 
famous Prince Henry the Seaunth & Jasp his Uncle at Milfurde 
this man depted This lief the first day of March Anno dni. 1580. 


The word Mutrell seems to be the English pronunciation of 
Morlaix, according to its old orthography of Montroulez, that town 
having been besieged by Henry the Eighth as well as Boulogne. 


Lloyd’s father was one of the South Wales chieftains who joined 
the earl of Richmond on his march from Milford haven to Bosworth 
field. 


Lloyd himself resided at Porth y crwys, near the present Cefn 
llysgwyn, and unless the description contained in the following 
traditionary couplet be greatly exaggerated, his armed household 
establishment was pretty considerable : 

“ Porth y Crwys a borthai gant 
Q vilwyr mawr eu moliant.” 
In Porth y Crwys’s stately halls each day, 
Renown'd for many a brave and gallant deed, 
In martial glory ranged, and proud array, 
A hundred warriors quaff the sparkling mead : 
among whom some of the heroes of Bosworth would doubtless 
be seen, especially if we consider that this was the residence of 
his father. 


CL PPAR ALOR AE 


AN ANECDOTE 


A Grave divine coming to Archbishop Williams for institution 
to a living, the prelate observed: “ I have passed through many 
places of honour and trust, both in church and state, more than 
any of my order in England these seventy years before ; but were 
| assured that, by my preaching, I had converted but one soul unto 
God, I should take therein more spiritual joy and comfort than in 
all the honours and offices which have been bestowed upon me.” 


THE SEA SERGEANTS. 


To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 
OBSERVING an account in one of the Numbers of the Lonpon 
CAMBRIAN QUARTERLY, of a secret club in North Wales, I am 
induced to send you the enclosed for your disposal. 


In the four maritime counties of South Wales there existed a 
society of gentlemen, under the denomination of Sea Sergeants ; 
there are some who venture to trace its origin from one of the 
factions that divided the kingdom during the contention of the 
Houses of York and Lancaster: others ascribe it to pure Ja- 
cobinism, and an adherence to the family of the abdicated 
monarch; but the most impartial attribute it to nothing but 
a social spirit of fellowship: according to the latter opinion, the 
ttle of the society was merely a compliment to their native shores, 
and the ocean over which Britain bears sway. Indeed, from the 
list of the latter members, they are proved to be thorough staunch 
friends to church and state, and who never could be suspected, 
under the mask of an inoffensive title, a badge of their peculiar 
order, and other apparently mysterious ceremonies, to conceal 
treason or disloyalty. 

They were chiefly natives of the above four counties, brought up 
in habits of intimac y from their youth, and naturally affecting each 
other’s country when grown up, and they were all men of family 
and fortune. They had an anniversary meeting, which lasted 
a week, and was held in rotation at the different seaport towns, or 
those within reach of the tide in the four counties: their number 
was not to exceed twenty-five. Gentlemen wishing to become 
members were obliged to continue probationers one year at least 
before they could be admitted, in case of a vacancy, to the parti- 
cipation of the full degree of Sea Sergeant. They had a president, 
a secretary, an examiner, and two stewards. When there was 
a call of sergeants, that is, on their admission, they were to attend 
in their coifs and proper habits, unless the president should dis- 
pense with the same; that a silver star, with the figure of a dolphin 
in the centre, was to be worn as a characteristic badge on the coat 
of every member during the week of 1 meeting ; in compliment 
to the fair sex, they came to a resolution, in 1749, to elect a lady 
patroness, an unmarried lady of the neighbourhood of their meeting ; 
and that as soon as elected the secretary was to wait upon her 
with the badge of the society; the members, chaplain, and 
probationers, were allowed each to introduce a lady to attend the 
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lady patroness to dine with the society one day in the week, and 
other rules and orders which appeared to promote social feeling ; 
and to prevent festivity from degenerating into riot, they had some 
regulations which did them honour as British subjects, and as 
Welshmen in particular, and which were well calculated to repel 
the calumny thrown upon them of being disaffected. The examt- 
nation of each member on admission was : 

Do you bear true allegiance to his Majesty ? 

Are you a member of the Church of England as by law esta- 
blished @ 

Will you be faithful to your friends in prosperity, and cherish 
them in adversity ? 

Do you deserve to be admitted a member of this society ? 

Willi you faithfully observe the rules and orders that have been 
read to you ? 

Will you, upon the honour of a gentleman, keep the secrets of 
the society, and the form of your admission into it ? 


In writing to each Sergeant they always subscribed themselves 
brothers. 

Appended are lists of the society, the fourth of which is said to 
have been the last but one that ever met, on the accession of his 
late Majesty King George III. 

A List of the Members and Probationers of the ancient and 
honourable Society, in the year 1726, at Hubbenton. 
SEA SERGEANTS. 


PrestpeENt—Col. William Barlow. Robert Perkins, Forest. 
Sir Edward Mansel, Bart. Morgan Lloyd, Llanseven. 
J. Barlow, Colby. J. Llaugharne, Pontvaen. 
Richard Gwynne, Talsarn. Richard Lloyd. 
William Wogan, Wiston. Thomas Llaugharne, m. p. 
Francis Cornwallis, West Mead. John Powell, Pembroke. 
Examiner—Wm. Philipps, Sandy — Vitten Cornwall. 

Haven. Secrerary—J. Philips, Esq., Kilgetty 

PROBATIONERS ELECTED. 

Rowleigh Mansel. Thomas Gwynne, Gwenfa. 
Thomas Skyrme, Vaynor. Charles Philipps, Hill. 


Ellis Meyrick, Bush. CiapLatn—Kev. Walter Howell. 
The horse race first introduced this year. 
Meeting at Tenby, June 2, 1733, Richard Gwynne, Esq., of 


Taliaris, elected President, in the room of William Barlow, Esq., 
deceased. 


SEA SERGEANTS. 


Essex Meyric , 

Essex Meyric nd J. Powell. 
r. Gwynne. ) J. Philipps. 
W. Philipps. J. Lewes. 


R Popkins 


W. Lloyd. J. Wogan. 
1. Liaugharn I. Porfrey. 


t. Liaucharne G. Noble 


Hi. Vaughan. 
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PROBATIONERS ELECTED. 


E. Philipps. J. Philipps. 
ll. Barlow. - 


Meeting at Swansea, June 13, 1752, Sir J. Philipps, Bart. 
was elected President in the room of R. Gwynne, Esq., deceased. 
SEA SERGEANTS. 


SecreTary—A. Rogers. Rowland Phillips. 


J. Symmons. J. Liewhelen. 

G. Symmons. William Morgan. 

R. Phillips. Edward Matthew. 

M. Langdon. Henry Hughes. 

E. Vaughan. Sir Thomas Stepney, Bart. 
J. Popkins. Sir E. Mansel, Bart. 


PROBATIONERS ELECTED. 


Rev. William Harries. 
Philip Williams, Esq. 
Rev. C. Jones. 
Edward Waller. 


Robert Coleman. 
Rev. William Talbot. 
Essex Jones, Esq. 


LADY PATRONESSES. 


1749, Miss Betty, Shewen. 1755, Miss Barlow. 
1750, Miss Phillips, Picton. 1756, Miss Peggy Harris. 
1751, Miss Gwynne, Taliaris. 1757, 

1752, Miss Joan Gwynne. 1758, Miss Warren. 
1753, Miss Philipps, Coedllys. 1759, 

1754, Miss Molly Jones. 1760, Miss Phillips. 


Meeting last but one at Haverfordwest, in 1760. 


SEA SERGEANTS. 


Presipent—Sir J. Phillips, Bart. David Lewes. 
W. Skyrme. P. Williams. 


Sparkes Martin. 
William Edwardes. 
M. Langdon. 

E. Vaughan. 


P. Jones. 

W. Vaughan. 
Rowl. Phillips. 
John Harries. 


T. Popkins. Sir Thomas Stepney, Bart. 
D. Gwynne. M. Phillips, m.p. 

William Morgan. Rev. W. Harries. 

J. Brown. Rev. W. Powell. 

T. Hancorn. Rev. C. Jones. 


Rowland Edwardes. 


PROBATIONERS. 


J. Philipps. James Powell. 
E.. Walters. R. Gwynne. 
E. Jones, Thorn house. George Bowen. 
N. Morgan. J. Phillips. 

W. Bevan. J. Wogan. 

M. Cole. Sir R. Chase. 


The last surviving member was John Harries. 























JOAN TEGID’S VERSION OF THE FIFTY-THIRD 
CHAPTER OF ISAIAH. 


To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Tue following chapter is a specimen of a new literal translation, 
from the original Hebrew, of the Prophecy of Isaiah, according to 
the Masoretic points, by the Rev. John Jones (Tegid), precentor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Your readers, who are acquainted with 
both languages, will immediately perceive the superiority of this 
translation over all that are yet published, and will admire the 
faithful adherence to the text for which it is distinguished. The 
Fifty-third is allowed to be the most difficult chapter, for literal 
translation, of the whole book of Isaiah, and the author has in this 
production display ed a profound knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
It has already been submitted to the criticism of persons deeply 
versed in Hebrew literature ; they have pronounced it to be de- 
cidedly superior to any former translation, and it has elicited the 
praise of a German professor conspicuous for his works on_ the 
Hebrew language. 


PENNOD. LIII. 1). 


1. Pwy 4 gredodd ein hymadrawdd ; 

Ac 1 bwy y datguddiwyd braich Tenov An? 
2. Canys tyfodd megis y blaguryn yn ei wydd ef; 
Ac megis y gwreiddyn o dir sychedig : 
Heb bryd ac heb degwch iddo; a phan y gwelom ef, 
Nid oes olygiad, wal y dymunem ef. 
Bu efe yn ddirmyg, a diy styraf o wyr; 
Gwr y gofidion, ac hynodawl drwy flinder ; 
Ac megis yn cuddio ei wyneb rhagom : 
Dirmyg oedd, ac ni wnaethom gy frif o honaw 
1. Diau ein gwe mdiden ni a gy merodd efe arno : 

Ac ein gofidion ni, dy godd hwynt : 

: ‘to cyfrifasom ni ef wedi ei archolli : 

Gwedi ei daraw gan Dduw, ac ei gystuddiaw. 
5. Ond efe & wanwyd am ein troseddau ni; 

Ac 4 friwwyd am ein camweddau ni: 

Y gosb er ein heddweh ni 4 fu arno ef; 

A thrwy ei gleisiau ef y daeth iachaad i ni. 
6. Nyni oll fal y ddafad a grwydri som : 


Troisom a neilltu, pawb 1 iw flordd ei hun ; 
\c leno VATI 4 manele » ddis son 


- 


arme ef ein camweddau ni oll! 
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Mynid tal; ac yntau 4 ddaeth yn atebawl, ac nid agorodd ei enau ; 
Mal yr oen a arweinir ir lladdfa, 
Ac fal dafad o flaen ei chneifiwr yn fud ; 
Efelly nid agorodd yntau ei enau. 
8. Trwy farn orthrymus y cymerwyd ef ymaith, 
Ac am ei fuchedd, pwy a draethai ? 
Canys torwyd ef ymaith o dir y byw; 
Am drosedd fy mhobl y bu y dyrnawd arno ef. 
9. Er y trefuid ei feddrawd gyda drygionusion ; 
Eto gyda chyfoethogion yr oedd yn ei farwolaeth, 
Am na wnaethai gam ; 
Ac nad oedd twyll yn ei enau. 
tO. Ond mynai lenovan ei friwaw ef; parai ei ofidiaw : [gan ddywedyd | 
Os gosoda efe ei enaid yn bech-aberth, 
Efe @ wela had, estyna ddyddiau, 
Ac ewyllys Innova 4 lwydda yn ei law. 
11. O lafur ei enaid y gwela efe, ac y boddlonir : 
Trwy ei wybodaeth y cyfiawnhil fy ngwas cytiawn laweroedd ; 
Canys eu camweddau hwynt efe a ddyga. 
Am hyny y dosbarthaf iddo laweroedd ; 
A chedeirn yn anrhaith 4 ddospartha efe ; : 
Am iddo dywalltu ei enaid i farwolaeth ; 
Ac efe 4 gyfrifwyd gyda throseddwyr ; 
Ac a ddygodd bechodau llaweroedd ; 
Ac a eiriolodd dros y troseddwyr. 


~“) 
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PIAL LIAL 


INSCRIPTION 


kor a Monument at Cefn y Bedd, near Buallt, Breconshire 


Tur last blood-royal of a thousand princes 

flere purple issued from Llewelyn’s wounds, 

In the dire day of conflict. Here he fell, 

Great son of Sina and the gallant Griffith! 

Here mournful fame attends his place of rest. 

War left his nation to deplore a prince 

Whom truth records a hero ; a leader 

Brave and circumspect; a sovereign pious, 

To God attributing his arms’ success ; 

And lastly, an orator of wondrous force, 

Whose magic tongue could fire cooling hearts, 

And thrill with inspiration. QO, stranger ! 

Whate’er thy nation, or where’er thy home, 

This hapless but illustrious patriot, 

Last of his line that grac’d the olden day, 

(Jaims well the tribute of thy deepest sigh. 
Miapoc Mervyns. 





























REPORT* UPON THE EMBOUCHURE OF THE RIVER 
DYSYNY IN MERIONEDDSHIRE, 


BY G. W. BUCK, ESQ. 


Havine, on the 18th and 19th instant, (October) examined the 
mouth of the river Dysyny, for the purpose of devising and pointing 
out some economical and effectual method of permanently maintain- 


ing an open channel through the bar, I have to report as foliows : 


The evil to be remedied is the long continued inundation of the 
lands adjacent to the margin of the river, the immediate cause of 
which is the great accumulation of shingle at its mouth, forming a 
dam, or bar, which prevents the land-water from running out to 
sea at a proper level; the water of the river, in its ordinary state, 
being too small in quantity to maintain for itself a deep course 
through the bar, which is in fact a continuation of the beach. 
The wind which most frequently prevails, and which has the 
greatest tendency to augment the height of the bar, is the south 
west, which impels the waves obliquely upon the coast, drives the 
shingle northward, and shuts up the mouth of the river, where, 
being once lodged, it is not in the power of the wind from any 
other point of the compass to remove it, and where it remains 
until the land-water has accumulated sufficient power to carry it 
out to sea, These causes and effects are not peculiar to this 
river, but are common to all small ones in similar situations. 


The following information, with which I was furnished on the 
spot, is of great importance. Ata period of about twenty-five years 
back, the river discharged itself, by means of a channel, in nearly 
a westerly direction through the bar (see AA, sketch No. 1, p. 65), 
and afterwards ran in a south-westerly direction in a wider and 
shallower channel, BB, through the beach down to low-water 
mark; from that period to the beginning of this month, the outlet 
through the bar had been gradually driven northward to C by the 
movement of the breach, the river Jinding its way round its pro- 


* We felt a reluctance to act upon our own judgment in printing what may 
be supposed a mere report affecting the properties of comparatively few 
persons, and we therefore consulted a London friend, a gentleman of no mean 
science, upon the point: after a perusal of it, he unhesitatingly advised us 
“ If it is your desire to render the Wrisn QuaRTERLY really useful, I recom- 
mend you to publish the article; it is valuable to coast population not merely 
in Wales, but generally.” With the permission of Mr. Buck ae at once 
decided upon its insertion ; it may be necessary to state that ‘he has given 
perfect satisfaction to the landed proprietors by whom he was e 


) ‘ mployed, 
as well as proved himself a man of talent and of business.— Epirors 
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longation, and afterwards flowing nearly south, and escaping in a 
lateral direction over a kind of secondary bar, DDD, resembling a 
waste weir upon a greater scale (see sketch No. 2); the water of 
the river, acting thus in a thin sheet, had not power to dislodge the 
shingle over which it flowed. 


During the late high springtides, which were accompanied by 
an easterly wind, and a considerable discharge of land-water, the 
river burst its way through the bar in a westerly direction, and 
returned to the channel it formerly occupied, at the period before 
mentioned, or more than twenty years ago. 


I am informed that the proprietors had very judiciously caused a 
small course to be cut through the bar at this place a short time 
before the river so opportunely completed the work, but I am 
quite sure that the time was not far distant when the same effect 
would have been produced from the operation of natural causes, 
unassisted by art. The same natural causes being in operation 
now which formerly changed the mouth of the river, will again 
produce a similar effect, and in a shorter time, if not prevented by 
artificial means. 


Since the new passage from the bar has been formed, it is ob- 
served to be gradually wearing deeper by the action of the current, 
although the efflux of land-water has not been more than usual, 
but the shingle of the north side of the channel at EE. is going 
away, and every tide brings in an addition to the south tide at FF. 
From these observations it is evident, that, if by any means the 
north side of the channel can be defended from wear and tear, it may 
be maintained where it is, and the present channel rendered per- 
manent, because, as it is proved that the river has sufficient force 
to displace the shingle, and form itself a way through the bar, 
which had had more than twenty years to consolidate, it will con- 
sequently be adequate to the removal of that which may be 
brought in by each succeeding tide; as I understand that, if the 
channel can be maintained in its present state, it will answer all 
the purpose of drainage, and that nothing more is required. I shall 
therefore now proceed to point out the means by which, I am of 
opinion, it may be effected. The preceding observations lead me to 
conclude that if the shingle which forms the north side of the 
channel, at EE, be so defended as to prevent its being carried 
away, the object in view will be obtained, and I propose to accom- 
plish it in the following manner. Let the hulks of three worn-out 
small sloops, such as are condemned to be broken up, be procured, 
and let them be placed in a proper position on the north side of 
the channel, as represented on the sketch No. 1, and there sunk, 
being afterwards completely filled with heavy gravel or stone. 


The situation for each hulk should be previously prepared by 
excavating so much of the shingle as will permit her to take the 
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yround properly, to settle down upon a yood bearing and even 
keel. It is probable that the vessels will gradually sink deeper in 
the shingle, which will form a natural beach around them, and it is 
desirable that they should; but, if the shingle be drifted away 
from the south side of them, it will be advisable to replace it with 
large stones dropt in as close as possible against their sides : those 
which are now lying upon the beach, north of the river's mouth, 
weighing one tun and upwards, would be proper for the purpose. 
They might be brought to the place by means of a small vessel 
fitted up with a derrick, and strong tackle for lifting them on 
board; [| suppose such a vessel might be hired at Aberdovey or 
Aberystwyth. 


It will be observed that, at I1, the left bank of the river is 
concave, occasioned by the bend which it till lately took in its 
course to the northward: the effect of this concavity is to set the 
ebb tide hard against the place where it is proposed to sink the 
hulks; and it would tend very much to their security, and conse- 
quently to the permanency of the new channel, if the course of 
the river were straightened; or if it could be brought to set against 
the south side of the channel it would be better still. Now the 
most obvious method of effecting this alteration is, to fill up the 
concavity, and open the side opposite; but as shingle would not 
remain there, and the cost of so large a quantity of stone would 
be too great, | recommend a pier to be formed of large rubble 
stone, procured from the rock on the north side of the river: its 
position and direction are delineated in the sketch No.1. This pier 
should be commenced from the shore, and carried out by dropping 
the stones in promiscuously, letting them find their own places, 
and forming their own slopes: it should be raised from end to end 
to the level of high water. As the pier advances in length its 
action will be observed, and when it has proceeded so far as to 
change the direction of the stream so much as to cause it to set 
hard upon the point FF, the work might stop. 


Some time after its erection it will be found that its outer ex- 
tremity will subside, in consequence of the water becoming deeper 
round the end; it will then be proper to repair it by adding more 
stone, thrown in the same as at first: after being thus once or 
twice repaired, it will not require any thing further, 

If this pier be judiciously placed, it will prove of great service : 
it will protect the side in which the hulks are placed, its effect 
upon the flood-tide will be to drive it against the side at H, and 
during the ebb, the current being stopped at II, the concavity 
will be gradually filled up. 


Now, supposing the vessels to be fixed in their places, let us 


\ In the first place 
confined to a fixed channel, that channel wil] con- 


consider the effect which would be produced, 
the river being 
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sequently be deeper than one which is constantly changing. 
Next, the bar on the north side of the hulks will gradually rise 
higher by the shingle thrown upon it by the waves, until it will 
assume the appearance of a regular beach, and the channel of the 
river will be better defined. 


If it should happen that a long continuance of heavy gales 
from the south-west shall throw a great quantity of shingle into 
the channel, such as the river could not immediately dislodge, the 
water would accumulate until it attained sufficient height to flow 
over it, when, in consequence of its being confined to a narrow 
channel, it would again open the passage. Of this I do not enter- 
tain a doubt; but if, after all, it should happen that I am in error, 
a little assistance would certainly enable the river to perform what 
it has effected before. 

It may be thought that a dam constructed across the river, at a 
convenient distance from its mouth, with sluices therein, might be 
efficacious; but in this situation it would not answer the purpose 
intended, and for the following reason: if the bar were thrown up 
to the height supposed, there would not be any fall from the dam 
to the bar, and the dam would be useless unless it confined a body 
of water four or five feet above the level of the bar, but which 
would lay under water a greater extent of country than has ever 
heretofore been flooded, and would add to the evil which it was 
designed to remedy. 


If the river were a port of great trade, the method to be adopted 
would be the projection of piers of massive masonry; but works 
of that description are too expensive to be thought of here: “ the 
propriety of the execution of every thing depends upon what it 
will cost.” 

I have taken several days more than I anticipated to consider 
the subject maturely in every point of view, and hope that I have 
succeeded in being sufficiently explanatory. 

With regard to an estimate of expense of the purposed work, it 
is evident that no very close one can be made without considerable 
inquiry. I wrote to Liverpool immediately on my return home, 
resi the value of old vessels of the sort wanted delivered in 

Cardigan Bay, but as yet I am only promised the information. 
From what I have learnt in another quarter, however, I am led 
to believe they may be put in their places for £100 each. The 
pier, if carrie ‘d out into twenty feet water, and supposing it to be 
ninety feet long, would contain 1400 tons of rubble stone, which 
| suppose would cost 2s. 6d. per ton, and amount to £175. 


These together make the probable estimate, about £475. 


(Signed) GEORGE W. BUCK. 


Welshpool ; October 30, 1830. 
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Computed extent to which the several landed proprietors are sup- 
posed to suffer by the backing up of the waters of Dysyny River. 


PROPERTY OF ATHELSTON CORBET, ESQ. 
ACRES. 
pe Perffeddnant , ‘ 50 
iy Gwyddelfynydd 50 
Pen y wern . . : 18 
i Ynysymaengwyn , ; 50 
Pall Mall ‘ . , 8 
| Corbet Arms, Towyn_ . ‘ 3 
--— 179 
WILLIAM WYNNE, ESQ. 
Tal y bont . , 20 
Celme , , :, 20 
Glanmorva ‘ 20 
Glanmachlas R ° 70 
Ty rgawen . , 6 
Cilcemmes ‘ ; 20 
Peniarth . , 5 


161 











SIR R. WILLIAMES VAUGHAN, BART. 
Rhydygarnedd . 20 
BUCKLEY OWEN, ESQ. 

Tyn y Pwll ‘ P ; 4 
MR. TITLEY. 
Glanmorva ‘ ‘ 18 


- a ——— 
« 
> Bas . 


MR. DAVIES. 





Ft 
| 1 Trychiad ‘ ‘ . 17 
4 G. J. SCOTT, ESQ. 
: Trychiad ; 17 
| COLONEL JONES. 
: Cemmes , ; 40 
MR. GRIFFITH JONES. 
Glanmorva . , 8 


— DOMVILLE, ESQ. 
Morva Dowyn , P ‘ 60 
Rev. T. M. Epwarps 
Caprain WiLtiam Jones 
Mr. P. Perers 
Do.GELLy Poor , , 
Captain Scort ‘ ; 53 
Mr. VauGcuan 
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THE SKA 


This sketch is made for the purpose of reference and explanation, but, as I 
am not in possession of any Map of the River, it is not drawn to a scale, 
which, however, in this case, is of no consequence. 


[Signed] GEORGE W. BUCK. 


Welshpool; Oct. 30, 1830. 
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Sketch of the Mouth of the River Dysyny, as it appeared before the late 
alteration in its course, not drawn to a scale. 


[Signed] GEORGE W. BUCK. 
Welshpool ; Oct, 30, 1830, 
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CASTELL PENRHYN, 


THE AIR COMPOSED BY W. PRICHARD, Harper to the Royal 


Cambrian and Gwyneddigion Societies ; 


THE WORDS ADAPTED, AND RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO 


THE HONOURABLE MRS. DAWKINS PENNANT, 


By the Editors. 


How oft at eve, reclining 
By some ruined castle wall, 
Have | heard the bard repining 
O’er the days such scenes recall. 


"Twas then the gloomy tower 
Poured forth its Norman band, 

And spread the tyrant’s power 
Through Cambria’s troubled land. 


Behold yon fortress rising 
Aloft in midway air, 

‘Tis not a marcher’s biding, 
But Pennant’s mansion fair. 


All hail, then, Castell Penrhyn ! 
May abundance crown thy board! 

Strike up, ye bards, the telyn,* 
Give joy to Penrhyn’s lord. 


* Harp. 





Moderato. 
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CAMBRIAN SUPERSTITIONS AND FUGITIVE PIECES 


‘Tr is highly probable that the Saxon Fairy Tales, coloured 
a little in an English dress, and adopted as the original compo- 





* This paper is selected from a work to be published in February : the 
author is Mr. William Howells, of Tipton, Staffordshire ; his spirited under- 
taking has our best wishes for success. Mr. Howells observes: “he feels it 
his duty to state (in order that he may not be thought guilty of plagiarism, 
a failing very much in vogue), that two or three of his fairy tales, obtained 
from a friend residing at Tipton, are similar in some respects to what he has 
observed in the Cambrian Quarterly.” 

The extracted lines below are a fair specimen, we think, of the author's 
Awen: he intends, if compatible with the proposed size of his work, to 
subjoin a few similar fugitive pieces; the plan would certainly enhance the 
value of the work. 


LINES ON THE SEVI, THE EMBLEM OF WALES. 


Emblem of Cymru! the days long since have been, 
Liid in oblivion’s dark grave, 
Since thou on the warrior’s gilt helmet wast seen 
In battle and vlory to wave :— 
llow oft has the fair one sat on the lone tower 
To wateh for her lover returning with thee, 
Whom her fair hand had plac’d on his brow in the bow’, 
Preferring the Sevi to garland or flower, 
(low happy that warrior must be !) 


llow oft has she sigh’d when eve’s gentle breath, 
W afted silently over the leek, 

But she knew not his eyes were fast clos’d in death, 
‘That pale as the moon was his cheek. 

Go tell that her lover, her fond one, is slain, 
Yet grasping the pledge of his love; 

Go tell her his helmet lies low on the plain, 

That the dew 's on his cheek, but she’ll meet him again, 
For he is with the angels above. 


. * * - * 


Yes! delight of my fathers, the castle and hall, 
And the banners that floated on high, 
And the silver-toned harp at the festival, 
Were adorn’d with the Sive of the Wye.(a) 
Though now thou’rt unknown on the standard of war, 
And unseen im the fair’s silken vest, 
Still thou art esteem’d the true Cambrian Star, 
Long may thou shine, and be seen from afar, 
And treasur’d by ev'ry Welsh breast. 





(a) The Sevi grows infinitely larger in a wild state, on the banks of the Wye, 
than when planted in gardens. j 
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sition of the English authors, had their origin in Wales.* Howard 
says, the fairies are of oriental extraction, and that they were in- 
vented by the Persians and Arabs, whose history and religion 
abound with tales of fairies and dragons.t The Persians style 
them Pferi, the Arabs Genii, and the place of their abode is called 
Ginuistian, or Fairyland. As in England they were known by the 
various titles of fairies, pixies, brownie s, kelpies, &c., so in Wales 
were they called bendith eu mammau, ‘tylwyth teg, ellyllon, &e. 
Their dresses s, it seems, were not always of the same colour, as 
some represent them dressed in white, with something like feathe TS 
waving in the wind; others say they wore scarlet, and danced 
without order, some in and others on the ring; whilst others, par- 
ticularly in North Wales, say they danced in blue petticoats, 
paying the strictest regard to order, and never deviating from a 
perfect circle; and on an encampment, in Cardiganshire, where 
it is said they resorted, they were seen to wear green dresses, and 
never frequented the plac e but in the month of M: iy. The Welsh, 
in several tales, represent them as appearing In the morning early, 
or late in the evening; and Shakspeare seems to allude to these 
two sorts; he says: 
“ Night’s quick dragons cut the clouds full fast, 

And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger, 

At whose approach ghosts wandering here and there 

Troop home to churchyards, Kc. 

* ” + 


jut we are spirits of another sort ; 

I with the morning light have oft made sport, 
And, like the forester, the groves may tread 
Ev'n till the Eastern gale, all fiery red, 
Op’ning on Neptune with far blessing beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams.” 


In some parts of Wales, particularly in the lower parts of 
Monmouthshire, there existed till lately a notion amongst dairy- 
maids that the fairies paid occasional visits to their dairies but 
were not so liberal as in former days, when they never shinesseel 
their milkpails without remunerating them with a silver penny, 
which was placed in some conspicuous place for the maid. 
Dryden thus alludes to this : 

“ ] speak of ancient times, for now the swain 
Returning late may pass the woods in vain, 
And never hope to see the nightly train. 

In vain the dairy now with mint is dressed, 
The dairy-maid e pee no fairy guest, 

She sighs for, ah! she shakes her stores in vain, 
No silver penny to reward her pain. 





Cr ee = ———- a we 





No allusion is made to the modern tales, but to those of ancient date, 
which bear a strong similarity to Welsh taste. 
+ Probably the = of the East are to be considered a kind of fairies; 
there is something fairy-like in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
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He also thus writes on their holding their Sabbaths in Britain : 


“Tn days of old, when Arthur fill’d the throne, 
Whose acts and fame to foreign lands were blown; 
The king of elves, and little fairy queen, 
Gamboll’d on heaths, and danc’d on every green, Kc. 
¢ * ae * * 4% 
Above the rest our Britain held they dear, 
More solemnly they kept their Sabbaths here, ‘ 
And made more spacious rings, and revell’d round the year. 


The following is the Can y Tylwyth Teg,* or Fairy Song: 


Dowch, Dowch, gyfeillion man, 
O blith marwolion byd, 

Dowch, Dowch, a Dowclh yn glan, 
Partowch, Partowch, eich pibau can, 
Gan ddawnsio Dowch i gyd, 

Mae in hyfryd heno i hun. 
Y lleuad gau dis-gurio mae, 
Gyfeilles hoil yw hou, 

I ryn y Tylwyth Teg. 
Am hynny yr awn ni bob yn ddaw, 
Tra peri, 1 goleu llor, 

I ddawnsio ysgafu droed. 


There are also many other well composed Welsh songs, said to 
have been sung by fairies; I shall make a feeble attempt to intro- 
duce some of the ideas in an English dress. 


“ From flow’ry meads, and form so green, 

Companions hasten here, 

The silv’ry moon in splendor’s seen, 
No mortals now are near ; 

And gently sweeps the southern breeze 
The foliage among, 

And sweetly heard from yonder trees 
The nightbird chants her song. 

The well-swept hearth, the clean-kept floor, 
And blazing fire we love, 

With water near, we ask no more, 
And for such far we'll rove. 

Come tune your pipes, and close the ring, 
In concert join as one, 

Till twilight’s seen we'll dance and sing, 
Then disappear from man. 

I’ll go just now where Gwenwi sleeps, 
Who keeps her floor so clean, 

I'll tell her where her sweetheart keeps, 
I'll do the same to Jane: 

I'll tell them when they'll come again, 
Array'd in Sunday dress, : 

To give the long-wished kiss, and then 
Enjoy the fond caress. 


In the Hynafion Cymreig is a very excellent Welsh song of the fairies. 
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CHORUS. 


Bring, bring, the trefoil bring, 
With acorns grace the feast, 
Whilst in yon grove we form a ring, 
Bring, bring of nuts the best; 
Their juice, more sweet than mead e’er made, 
We'll suck, and keep the shell ; 
To drink the milk of Moll, the jade, 
Whose house is not clean’d well. 


A taste for relating traditionary legends prevailed very much in 
the 17th and remoter centuries, and, were we ideally to feast our 
minds upon past days, we could scarcely refrain from dreaming 
ourselves in the venerable circle of our forefathers, hearing them 
relate, with more ingenuity than we are able to write, the stories of 
spirits, and the gambols of fairies, while each tries to excel the 
other in the aptness of their respective relations. Many, if not all, 
our Welsh fairy tales originated from this circle. The Welsh, of 
olden times, made it a custom to meet at stated periods, generally 
on a spring or summer's evening after they had taken their homely 
supper of sopas,* or in winter before or at supper, round a blazing 
fire of Mawn y mynnydd or turf, where, whilst the long blue horn 
went round with the sparkling mead, they related their tales. We 
will imagine ourselves in the circle, listening to yon aged sire, who, 
adjusting his long silvery hair, which prevents his venerable coun- 
tenance from being displayed as a narrator to the best advantage, 
is, at the request of his younger friends, about to relate the cele- 
brated tale of the Fairies of Frennifaur.+ 


‘It is now about fifty years ago since a stripling, of twelve or 
more years of age, was tending his father’s sheep on a small mountain, 
called Frennifach; it was a fine morning in June, and he had just 
driven the sheep to their pasture for the day, when he looked at the 
top of Frennifaur to observe which way the morning fog declined, 
that he might judge the weather,} and, to his surprise, he saw what 
seemed a party of soldiers sedulously engaged in some urgent affair; 
knowing there could not possibly be soldiers there so early, he, 
with some alarm, looked more minutely, and perceived they were 
too diminutive for men; yet, thinking his eyesight had deceived him, 
he went toa more elevated situation, and discovered that they were 
the Tylwyth Teg dancing. He had often heard of them, and had 
seen their rings in the neighbourhood, but not till then had the 


* Sopas was a food in very general use among the Cymry of old, either as 
a dinner or supper meal; it was composed of fresh oatmeal mixed with butter- 
milk, and esteemed a most wholesome meal. It is still used in some parts of 
Wales. 

+ Ahigh mountain in Pembrokeshire, called by some Brenin fawr, and by 
others Brynnau mawr; it is about ten miles south of Cardigan. 

t If the fog en Frennifawr declines to the Pembrokeshire side, the peasants 
prognosticate fair; if on the Cardiganshire side, foul weather. 
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pleasure of seeing them; he once thought of running home to 
acquaint his parents, but judging they would be gone before he 
returned, and he be charged with a falsehood, he resolved to go 
up to them, for he had been informed that the fairies were very 
harmless, and would only injure those who attempted to discover 
their habitations; so by degrees he arrived within a short distance 
of the ring, where he remained some time observing their motions. 
They were of both sexes, and he described them as being the most 
handsome people he had ever seen, they also appeared enchant- 
ingly cheerful, as if inviting him to enter and join the dance. 
They did not all dance, but those who did, never deviated from 
the circle; some ran after one another with surprising swift- 
ness, and others (females) rode on small white horses of the most 
beautiful form. Their dresses, although indescribably elegant, 
and surpassing the sun in radiance, varied in colour, some being 
white, others scarlet, and the males wore a red tripled cap, but 
the females some light headdress, which waved fantastically with 
the slightest breeze. He had not remained long ere they made 
signs for him to enter, and he gradually drew nearer till at length he 
ventured to place one foot in the circle, which he had no sooner 
done than his ears were charmed with the most melodious music, 
which moved him, in the transport of the moment, to enter alto- 
gether: he was no sooner in than he found himself in a most 
elegant palace, glittering with gold and pearls; here he enjoyed 
every variety of pleasure, and had the liberty to range wherever 
he pleased, accompanied by kind attendants beautiful as the 
houries; and instead of Tatws llaeth,* buttermilk, or fresh boiled 
flummery,+ here were the choicest viands and the purest wine in 
abundance, brought in golden goblets inlaid with gems, sometimes 
by invisible agency, and at other times by the most beautiful 
virgins. He had only one restriction, and that was not to drink, 
upon any consideration (or it was told him it would be fatal to his 
happiness), from a certain well in the middle of the garden, which 
contained golden fishes and others of various colours. New 
objects daily attracted his attention, and new faces presented 
themselves to his view, surpassing, if possible, those he had seen 
before ; new pastimes also were continually invented to charm 
him, but one day his hopes were blasted, and all his happiness 
Hed in an instant. Possessing that innate curiosity nearly common 
to all, he, like our first parents, transgressed, and plunged his 
hand into the well, when the fishes instantly disappeared, and, 
putting the water to his mouth, he heard a confused shriek run 

* Potatoes and milk is a meal much eaten by the peasantry. The potatoes 


are scraped clean, and then, either roasted or boiled, are beaten to a fine stiff 
consistency, and taken with buttermilk. 


+ A healthy and pleasant food used by the lower class, and made from rough 


ground oatmeal soaked in water, the drain of which boiled, becomes thick, and 
is used with milk. 
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through the garden: in an instant after, the palace and all vanished 
away, rand, to his horror, he found himself in the very place where 
he first entered the ring, and the scenes around, with the same 
sheep grazing, were just as he had left them. He could scarcely 
believe himself, and hoped, and hoped again, that he was in the 
magnificent fairy castle; he looked around, but the scene was too 
well known: his senses soon returned to their proper action, and 
his memory proved that, although he thought he had been absent 
so many years, he had been only sO many minutes. 


‘This tale bears a strange contrast, as regards the time the boy 
thought he was away, to most of our fairy tales which represent those 
who had the pleasure of being with fairies as imagining they had been 
dancing only a few minutes when they had been aw ay an age.” 


‘* There was a peculiar species of ghosts, denominated in Wales, 
according to the etymology of the very Rev. Archdeacon Beynon, 
Cyoeraeth, and deemed the most horrible of supernatural beings. 
The following is the description of it given in the powerful language 
of the W elsh, which it would be impossible with justice to trans- 
late, ‘ Gwallt dryssedig, dannedd hirion duon, breichiau truan, 
croenog gwedi gewywo o hyd anferthol, heb un cyfar alweh 
rhyngddynt are horph anniben,’ &c. Some imagine that c yoeraeth 
is the same as Cwn bendith y mammau, or tylwythod, which are of 
two kinds; but it evidently appears that it is not the case in South 
Wales, but that the Cyoe raeth is another name for Gwrachyribin, 

or, a3 some have it, Gwrach- y r-oer-boen ; if so, the word Cy-oer- 
aeth, particularly in the last two syllables, very ni sturally refers to its 
peculiar cold, chilling voice; if Gwrachyrybin and Cyhoeraeth 
are synonymous, then the above description of a being with dishev- 
elled hair, long black teeth, long, lank, and withered arms, 
&c., connected with the idea of its frightful voice and horrible 

cadaverous appearance, Is very natural and applic able. This 
Cyoeraeth, or Gwrachyribin, as 1 before observed, was thought to 
be the most frightful of all Welsh-apparitions, so much so, indeed, 
that a Cambrian poet wished no more to his enemy than that it 
would pay him a visit. 


‘Un felldith fwyni chanaf fi, 
It gael yr adyn boliog bawlyd, 
Nai yn gydywr veth fod i ti, 
I gwrachyrybin schrechlyd.” 


To represent an ugly woman, we often say: ‘‘ Y mae mor salw 
a Gwrachyribin (she is as ugly as Gwrac hyribin), but this was 
esteemed a very rare spirit, and was oftener he ard than seen; its 
shriek is described as having such an gs t as literally to freeze the 
blood in the veins of those who heard it, and was never uttered 
except when the ghost came to a cross road, or went by some 
water, which (if a female) she splashed with her hands, making at 
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the same time the most doleful sounds, and exclaiming ‘‘ Oh! Oh! 
fy ngwr, fy ngwr’ (my husband, my husband), or (if a male) ‘“< fy 
ngwraig, fy ngwraig”’ (my wife, my wife), or * fy mlentyn, fy milen- 
ntyn” (my child, my child). A person is said to have met a Cyoeraeth 
on the road at night, and, taking it for a woman, would have played 
her a trick, but oh, the horror of horrors! as the narrator empha- 
tically exclaimed, ‘‘Och Dduw y Gwrachyribin oedd hi, a nid 
menyw!” (oh God! it was the Gwrachyribin and not a woman!) 
Oh! the chill scream, ‘ Fy ngwr, fy ngwr.” He did not wait for 
the expression of the words a second time, but without ceremony, 
and rejecting all intercourse with her ladyship, he passed through 
thorns and briars, taking to the fields, and on the wings of terror 
soon arrived home. It is said that the circumstance so affected 
him, that the words “fy ngwr, fy ngwr,” sounded continually in his 
ears, and so impressed were they upon his mind that he resolved to 
live ‘in single blessedness,” and never could hear the word gwr 
without suffering a very painful sensation. The Cyoeraeth was 
said to appear generally in a female dress, and some affirm that it 
was fatal to meet it. 


UCHAIN PANNOG. 
A Tradition. 

There is a lake in Cardiganshire, beneath which it is reported 
that a town lies buried, and in an arid summer, when the water is 
low, a wall extending across it, upon which people can walk, is 
visible, and supposed to appertain to the inundated city or town; 
on one side is a lofty precipitous rock, which appears to have 
been severed by some convulsion, as there is a very extensive 
opening in it nearly dividing it in twain, and which tradition re- 
lates was thus occasioned : ‘* There was a person, named Pannog, 
possessed of two huge oxen, so large that their like was never 
known or seen in any part of the world. 

It chanced that one of them (and it appears they were not 
endued with a quantum of sense proportionate to their bulk) was 
grazing on a plain opposite the rock, and whether it was his desire to 
make an end of himself, or to cool his body by laving, is not known, 
but certain it is that down he plunged into the lake, and was 
never more seen. The remaining one searching for his companion, 
and not perceiving any sign of his approach, bellowed in almost 
as loud a strain as the father of the gods, who, when he spake, 


“ Earth to his centre shook,” 


for the sound of his bellowing rent the opposite rock, which is still 
” . t ot >. ‘ >, > : ’ . . . 

called | chain Pannog (1 annogs oxen), from this circumstance. 
rhey were said to be two persons, called in Wales Nvyniaf and 
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Phebiaf, whom God turned into oxen for their sins and wicked- 
ness. 


MIRACULOUS STONE. 


Giraldus relates that there was in Anglesea a curious stone, 
which obtained the appellation of the Thigh stone, from its being 
of the same form as a man’s thigh. If this stone was removed, as 
it often was, from motives of curiosity, it would invariably return, 
through some invisible agency, to its usual place; so that its fame 
spread far and wide, till at length Hugh, earl of Chester, heard of 
it, and wishing to try the experiment, ordered it to be chained fast 
to a stone thrice its own magnitude and weight, and thrown into 
the sea, which was effected ; but, notwithstanding this, it was seen 
in its old situation next day. This circumstance coming to the 
knowledge of a bold and resolute fellow, he determined to ascer- 
tain the fact, and had the temerity to tie the stone as fast as he 
could to his own thigh, when he went to rest; but, horribile dictu! 
when he awoke in the morning, he found his own thigh mortified, 
and the stone gone! for it returned to its place again, and is now 
supposed to have sunk into the ground, thus affording no further 
room to ascertain its miraculous power. 


The following story is related in Carmarthenshire: A farmer, 
it is said, went out very early in the morning to bring his horses 
from pasture, and, on his road, heard some delicious music, far 
sweeter, he thought, no doubt, than ever bard produced from his 
telyn, and being allured by the melody, as we read of men being 
allured of old by the enchanting voices of syrens, he proceeded 
to a retired spot, from whence the strains were heard, and there he 
beheld some elves footing it merrily. Wishing, perhaps, to obtain 
a more extensive knowledge of these ‘dear little creatures,” he had 
the magnanimity to enter the ring, with the intention of joining 
the matachin, and soon had his desire gratified, for there they kept 
him dancing night and day without intermission. His relatives 
at home were at a loss to know what had become of him, and 
concluded he had gone a journey, or committed suicide; but days, 
weeks, and months, rolled on, and no farmer appeared, nor were 
there any tidings heard of him, until it chanced one day that a 
man passing by this lonely spot, saw the farmer knocking his legs 
about, as if bereft of his intellects; and going up to him, inquired 
what caused him to be so merry, which words broke the spell, and 
the meagre-looking farmer, as if waking out of a dream, exclaimed, 
‘‘() dear! where are my horses?” and stepping out of the magical 
circle, he fell down into the dust. No wonder, for he had been 


dancing without food for a twelvemonth. If every fair dancer 
9) 
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joined the tylwyth teg, how many beings would be danced out of 
the world! 


In the youthful days of an aged friend of mine, the belief in 
fairies existed in many parts of Wales; and, when a ‘ schoolboy, 
with his satchel,” unwillingly trudging to school, he has often ob- 
served in a meadow near Cwm, Carmarthenshire, three small 
circles of grass which appeared to have been weaved round the 
edges; wondering much for what purpose they were ordained, he 
once asked his mother the use of them, when she gave him 
a severe injunction not to approach on any account, much less 
enter the rings, for, said she, they belong to the Bendith eu mam- 
mau (a species of fairies), and whoever enters them can never get 
out, it being enchanted ground. 


The following is the account related in Wales of the origin of 
the fairies, and was told me by an individual from Anglesea. In 
our Saviour’s time there lived a woman whose fortune it was to be 
possessed of near a score of children, (what would the Malthu- 
sians now-a-days say to such a living stock ?) and as she saw our 
blessed Lord approach her dwelling, being ashamed of being so 
prolific, and that he might not see them all, she concealed about 
half of them closely, and, after his departure, when she went in 
search of them, to her surprise she found they were gone. They 
never afterwards could be discovered, for it was supposed that, as 
a punishment from heaven, for hiding what God had given her, she 
was deprived of them; and, it is said, these, her offspring, have 
generated the race of beings called fairies. 1 


SLI AL AE PL OL EOL 


THE EPITAPH OF RUYS AP GRYFFYTH AP RITYS AP 
TEWDWR, PRINCE OF SOUTH WALES. 


Nobile Cambrensis cecidit diadema decoris 

Hoc est, Khesus obit: Cambria tota gemit. 
Subtrahitur, sed non moritur, quia semper habetur, 
Ipsius egregium nomen in orbe novum. 

Hic tegitur, sed detegitur, quia fama perennis 

Non sinit illustrem voce latere ducem : 

Excessit probitate modum, sensu probitatem, 
Eloquio sensum, moribus eloguium. 
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HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGES OF THE GAULS AND OF 
THE ARMORICANS. 
BY DAN. L. MIORCEC DE KERDANET, 


Docteur en Droit, Avocat a la Cour, &e. Cor responding Member of the Royal 
Cumbrian Institution. 


(Continued from Vol. IT., p. 232.) 


Fourteenth Century. 


Cuaucer, in his ‘ Canterbury Tales,” praises highly the Armorican 
poets. ‘ ‘Delightful were those old Bretons who, in their ancient 
language, celebrated the memorable events of their country, and 
sung theie lays to the music of their instruments;” he inserts 
several of those pieces in his work, and calls them Armorican, or 
Breton Lays.* 

At the same epoch, other English poets versified a great number 
of similar pieces: some asserted them to be translated from the 
Bas-Breton : others, from the French; but that the originals were 
taken from Armorican lays sung in ancient times; in short, the 
author of “The Dream of the God of Love” has not forgotten the 
‘* saliies” of the sweet lays of the Bretons. 


Davies, in his ‘* Welsh Dictionary,” frequently quotes a Breton 
Ms. by the title of “The Book of Landaff,’ which was carried 
away from Lower Brittany into Great Britain about 1350, during 
the war for the dukedom between Jean de Montfort and Charles 
de Blois. 


Another Breton production of that time is the old ‘ dialogue 
between water and wine,” where the latter, boasting its superior 
qualities, is supposed to say, wh, make the French spoil Breton, 


and the Bretons jargon French.’’+ 


Breton Canticles on the blessed Salain. 


This poor villager, of the county of Leon, in the whole course 
of his life, had only been able to learn these words : : ** Ave Maria, 
Salatin a débré bara ;” ‘‘T salute thee, Mary, if Salatin had bre: ad 
hs would eat it.” He died, and a lily sprung from his tomb, which 
miracle occasioned a ch apel to be erected to his memory ; ‘and it 
still bears the name of ‘‘ Our Lady of the Folgoat.”{ 


Fifteenth Century. 
[t is a circumstance not generally known, that at the marriage 
of the Duchess Anne of Brittany with Charles VIII., in 1491, the 


* M. dela Rue. + Pelletier. { D’Lob, Lives of the Saints of Brittany. 
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Bas-Breton gentlemen, in order to make their court to her, and at 
the same time conform to the fashion, frenchified the half of their 
names, in which manner the family of Castelfaur changed it into 
Chasteaufur. 


In those days females left the castles in which they were born 
only to be married and die in another; but Anne, wishing to com- 
pose her court of young Breton ladies, they followed her to Paris, 
where they remained, and to that city the men, of course, followed 
them. 


This young princess patronised the sciences and belles lettres ; 
she caused the New Testament to be translated into Bas-Breton, 
which, says the Abbé de Longuerue, is a very rare book, and much 
sought after by the English;* and it was also by her order that 
Auttret Quoatquévéran, canon of Trequier, composed his ‘‘ Catho- 
licon in three Languages,” viz. Breton, French, and Latin, printed 
at the city of Lanbreguer, by John Caluez, 1499, small, in folio 
eothic in double columns, p. 210: and besides these two works, 
there existed others: ‘‘The Synodial Statutes of the Diocese of 
Leon,” of the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, part in Latin and 
part in Breton:+ a sacred tragedy, ‘‘ The taking of Jerusalem,” 
and the ‘* Love Sickness of an Old Man ;”" which last comedy is of 
the time of penny-crowns, as far back as the reign of Louis XI. 
lu this original drama, the good ancient rises full of spirits, after a 
hearty dinner, and putting on his bonnet, ‘‘ Now,” exclaims he, 
‘‘am I not a terrible little fellow?” ‘* Breman oun euzic potrie.”’ 
Long time he sighs, but nothing can move the inhuman fair, to 
whom he addresses his tenderest vows; she rejects them with dis- 
dain, when the amorous old man, without losing either his sleep or 
gaiety, retires, exclaiming, ‘‘ I have told all my beads.” Thus ter- 
minates the comedy. 


In the ** Taking of Jerusalem,” a governor, summoned by Titus 
to surrender the place, answers fiercely, that his threats are like 
the scarecrow of St. Herve.§ 


“On ne s’attendait guere 
A voir Hervé dans cette affaire ?” 


“In this affair, who would have thought 
St. Hlervé’s name could have been brought ?” 


Sixteenth Century. 


Alain Bouchard, historiographer of the Dutchess Anne, wrote, 
‘*] have read, in ancient histories, that the Breton is really the 


Longueruana, tome 2, p. 70. + Rostrenen. } Pelletier. 


§ St. Herve is represented in Brittany accompanied by a wolf, with threat 
of which the mothers quiet their children. 
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language of ancient Troy;” and the physician, Roch le Baillif, 
was of the same opinion: ‘* What induces, and always will induce, 
me to think that the Armorican and Dardanian languages are the 
same, is the circumstance of there being on a map of the Holy 
Land a great number of places of the same name as are found at 
this day in Brittany.”’ He acquired this knowledge from a curious 
antique; an old engraved sheet of copper, still half gilt, which was 
presented to him by an ancient priest of the abbey of Bon Repos, 
in that province. 


In 1565, was delivered this celebrated sentence, ‘‘ If a Bas-Bre- 
ton rector does not speak the language, his curate’s knowledge of 
it shall be of no avail to him.” It was ordered, by sentence of the 
court, that the parishioners of Bourg-Paul Mazillac pay to their 
rector, Master Jean Guicho, certain ecclesiastical dues, provided 
he resided on his benifice, and preached the word of God. He 
wished this sentence to be put in force; but the parishioners 
affirmed that he did not reside, and further, that, even if he did, 
he was ignorant of the Breton language. He maintained that he 
was resident, and that his curate spoke the language; upon which, 
the commissary, without adducing any reasons, condemned the 
parishioners to pay; from which decision they appealed, and the 
court, by judgment, dated September 24, 1565, amended the pre- 
ceding one ; and, on condition the rector should actually reside on 
his benefice, condemned the appellants to pay to the plaintiff the 
dues in dispute.* 

Seventeenth Century. 


In 1620, appeared at London the famous Welsh Bible, contain- 
ing all the canonical books: it was reprinted in 1677, 


In 1631, Father Maunoir learnt Bas-Breton in a miraculous 
manner, since, after eight days’ study, he was able to catechise in 
that language; and in less than two months he preached extem- 
pore.t 

In 1636, Father Anastasius of Nantes, a capuchin, was said to 
be prodigiously learned in the Breton language. | 


Samuel Bochart, a writer of this era, found a great coincidence 
between the Breton and the Phenician; he says, that Camden and 
the rest were ignorant of what he was going to declare; that there 
is so great a resemblance in the Armorican to the Phenician lan- 
guage, that it is impossible it could be the effect of mere chance.§ 


* Sauf upon Dufail, 1. 1, c. 201. Belord-Controv. p. 598. 

+ His Life, by Father Boschet. Le Brigant maintains, that the Breton 
Syntax may be learnt in a morning. 

t Life of M. de Peirese, by Gassendi. 

§ The sentiment of Bochart has been followed in these later times by M. 
Sulsmieh, of the academy of Berlin: by Sames, in his Origin of the Bretons : 
and by our learned friend, M. de Penhowet. 
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Buxtorf maintains that the Breton is derived from the Scythian, 
which he considers the mother tongue of the Gallic, Persian, 
Turkish, German, Greek, and Latin languages ; and, at the end of 
his Lexicon, are some Breton words, which, he pretends, are bor- 
rowed from the Druids. This learned man died in 1653. 


About 1655, Dom Armand le Bouthillier, reformer of La Trappe, 
refused the bishopric of Leon, because he knew not the language 
of the country. 


La Harpe and several critics have vainly endeavoured to discover 
the origin of the name Tartuffe, the principal character in Moliere’s 
celebrated comedy, first performed in 1667 ; its history, as we have 
it, is simply this: Tartuffe was merely a young Breton, who being 
established in business at Paris, succeeded in making his fortune, 
by playing nearly the same character as the Tartuffe of Moliere, 
which name is really Bas-Breton. 

Madame de Sevigné also mentions, in her letters, the Bas- 
Bretons and their language.* June 26, 1675, she wrote to her 
daughter, ‘‘they say that there are five or six blue bonnets in 
Lower Brittany,+ whom it would not be amiss to hang, to teach 
them to speak.” 


In another letter, dated September 24, ‘‘Our poor Bretons, as 
we are told, collect by troops of forty or fifty m the fields, and, as 
soon as they perceive the soldiers, throw themselves on their knees, 
erying, ‘ Mea culpa,’ which is the only French word they know; 
similar to our Frenchman, who related that, in Germany, at mass, 
they did not utter a word of Latin, except ‘ kyrie eleison;’ they 
are continually taking these poor Bas-Bretons prisoners, who ask 
for drink and tobacco, but of Caron not a word.” 


At last, in a fourth letter, written from D’Auray, July 30, 1689: 
‘The regiment of Carman§ is very fine, it is entirely composed of 
Bas-Bretons, tall and well made, much superior to the other sol- 
diers; they do not understand a word of French, except the words 
of command; they go through their exercise with as much grace 
as we do minuets, it is a pleasure to see them. I believe it was at 
the head of such men, that Bertrand Duguesclin said he was invin- 
cible, speaking of his Breton soldiers.” 


Two celebrated orators, Father Martin, a jesuit, and the famous 
Abbe Tourmel, at this epoch, obtained the universal suffrages of 
Lower Brittany. F. Martin possessed the greatest natural talents; 

* It appears she scarcely knew how to write the Breton names, since of 
Kersaintgily she has made Querignisignidy. “ We saw,” says she, “a very 
pretty girl, who would do honour to Versailles : 


w ; but she is going to marry M. 
de Querignisignidy, very near Conquet, and very far from Trianon.” 


t These blue bonnets are the inhabitants of the coast of Leon, towards 
esneven. 


§ The estate and castle of Carman are at a short distance from Lesneven 
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his eloquence, formed to ¢ aptivate the multitude, rendered him ex- 
tremely well adapted for a missionary; he was much attached to 


Lower Brittany, his country; and the language of which he per- 
fectly understood.* 


‘*The Abbe Tourmel fixed the attention of his audience by the 
vehemence of his delivery; and Father Boschet says, that he 
was so complete a master of his language, that many skilful persons 
believe Cicero was not better acquainted with his; and in the 
country he was styled, as well from the beauty of his meena as 
from the character of his eloquence, the Cicero of Lower Brittany ,+ 
which epithet, says De Lobineau, will only surprise those who from 
ignorance consider the Breton a miserable jargon ; but those per- 
sons who possess any knowledge of that ancient language of the 
Celts, are convinced that it is susceptible of ornaments and figures, 
of exciting powerful emotions, and, consequently, well adapte d for 
eloquence.”t The Abbe Tourmel, after growing grey im the 
apostolical career, died rector of Ploudalmaze: wu, in Bas-Leon.} 


kighteenth Century. 


In 1703, Dom Pezron published his ‘‘Antiquity of the Nation 
and Language of the Celts,” a work of profound erudition, and 
which ought to form an epoch in the Breton annals. 


The reverend father says: ‘It will be seen with pleasure, that 
the language of the Titans, I mean of Saturn, Jupiter, and the 
other famous gods of antiquity, was the same as that of the Celts, 
or Gauls, which was spoken in Gaul in the time of Julius Ceesar ; 
and whic ‘h, during a period of 4000 years, has been preserved pure 
and unaltered amongst the Armorican Bretons, and the Welsh in 
the western part of Great Britain: if the public will deign to have 
the patience to read only the half of my book, I have reason to 
hope that the judgment which they may form of my opinion will 
not be unfay orable ; ; they who have alre ady seen any part of it, (for 
I make no mystery of my writings,) believe that | am not far from 
the truth.”” In reality, ‘Father de Rostrenen assures us ‘‘ that all 
which the author advances is evidently and invincibly proved ;” 
we are fond of believing him. 

The Abbe Fay, in his ‘New Remarks,” pr intedin 1710, says -“One 
thing worthy of remark in the Breton is this: we find in it the 
‘Vanitas V anitatum,’ nearly in the same words as in the Hebrew. 


HEBREW. 


ITavel havelim ha col havel. 
Vanity of Vanities and all vanity. 
Life of Father Maunoir. + Ibid. t Lives of the Saints, p. 532. 


§ Father Boschet. 
NO. IX. G 
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BRETON. 

Havel havelon hac ol havel. 

W ind of winds and all wind. 
WELSH. 

Awel 0 awelau, ac oll awel. 


In 1716, died Henriette de Castelnau, countess of Murat ; born 
at Brest, 1670, and known in the literary world by some charming 
romances; among others, by her ‘Goblins of the Castle of 
Kernose.” At sixteen years, adorned with the graces of youth, 
she quitted Brittany, and appeared at court in the costume of the 
Breton country maids, whose language she spoke with facility : 
this novel dress, together with the wit of Henriette, acquired her 
at that time some celebrity. 


In 1719, the famous Mathurin de Lacroze became an inhabitant 
of the abbey of Landévenéc, for the purpose of learning Breton; 
he already was acquainted with several languages, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Egyptian, Arab, Copth, Chinese, Armenian, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, Basque, English, German, Sclavonic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and French. — 

William Baxter, who died in 1723, about this time, composed 
his ‘*Glossary of the British Antiquities;” and he affirms that 
without the assistance of the Bas-Breton, it is impossible to under- 
stand the oriental languages; at the age of eighteen he did not 
know a single letter of the alphabet, and only understood Welsh 
and Cornish. 


In 1728, in order to prove that the Breton language could 
without difficulty conform itself to the measure, grace, and _har- 
mony of verse, Father de Tournemine translated into Breton verse 
“The Loves of Daphnis and Chloe.” 

Poinsinet de Siory, alias little Poinsinet,* the author of some 
comic operas at Paris, was drowned by accident in the Guadal- 
quiver, in 1769. A versifier and a wit, he joined to some talent 
an extreme credulity, so much so that it being told him that, in 
order to share the liberality of the Empress Catherine, who 
intended him to be received as member of the academy of Peters- 
burg, it was first necessary he should learn Russian, he fancied he 


was studying that language, and at the end of six months found he 
had learnt the Bas-Breton.+ 


In 1742, a royal declaration, which excludes from the concourse 
for the curacies of Lower Brittany those persons unacquainted with 


* Thus named by Voltaire. 


+ The Russian is only the Sclavonic combined with the Celtic and modern 
Greek, so that Breton might be of service in learning Russian, . 
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the language of the country: art. ii. ‘*No person shall be 
admitted to the concourse for those parishes where the Breton 
language is used, if he does not know and speak it with facility.” 


In 1776, the castle of Bresal, near Landernau, became the 
rendezvous of all that was amiable to Lower Brittany. Nothing 
could be more lively and delightful than the veillees of Breval ; 
there, every evening, were inspired Breton and French verses; 
there, alternately, semnetiones together, were seen the Abbé of 
Boisbilly, Father de Querbeeuf, and the Abbe of Pentrez; they 
were the troubadours of the castle, and we have seen the col- 
lection of their poems. 


Paul Testard and Claude Lelaé were also two poets who lived at 
that period; the first of whom, author of some fugitive pieces, had 
translated into Breton verse the odes and epistles of Horace, but, 
unfortunately, this translation has not been published; like 
Anacreon, he s sang of love and pleasure to the last moment of his 
life, which, similar to that songster of Téos, after a long career, 
terminated gently in the midst of the smiles and graces. 

Claude Lelaé was, at the same time, the Scarron, the Vade, the 
Piron, and if we may so express ourselves, the Boileau, of Lower 
Brittany; his poem, entitled Michel Morin, is a masterpiece of 
style and gaity; he has written songs, s satires, and, above all, 
epigrams. It is impossible for those who understand, or, as they 
say, even for those who do not understand, his verses, to hear them 
without being almost suffocated with laughter, but it is impossible 
to give even an idea of them in French. 


At the end of this century lived the celebrated Jacques le 
Brigant, author of many works on the idiom of his country, and 
who considered the Breton as the primitive tongue, as that which 
was spoken before the deluge, nay, even before the creation; 
Celtica negata, negatur Orbis. According to him, the Almighty 
spoke Breton; which assertion he imagines to prove in this manner: 
the world was in chaos when God s: uid ‘‘Let there be light ;” and 
light was: LEHI OR VA ITEHI OR.* These Hebrew words are 
also Bas-Breton, and signify in both ina ages, ** Be there light, 
and it was light.” It was, therefore, in Bas-Breton that God 
commanded the creation of the world; and, consequently, that 
language existed before the creation. 

How shall we on this point raise from antiquity the veil loaded 
with the weight of so many ages? happy if in the wreck of time we 
can meet with some scattered fragments: but let us not flatter our- 
selves that, by the aid of such fe eb le materials, we shall be able to 
reconstruct the edifice of the primitive ages. 


Word for word: Te-hi-or, may go the opening or light; a i¢et-hi-or, and 
gone is the opening or light. \ ide his Prospectus, p. 28. , 
: a 2 
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Nineteenth Century. 


At the very dawn of this society appeared the Celtic academy, 
which has since changed its name to that of “The Antiquarian 
Society of Paris.” One of its founders and first president was 
Jacques de Cambry; who, before he died, caused himself to be 
painted in the costume of a Druid. 


In 1813, Colonel Pascal,* a young Breton hero, who fell in the 
Russian campaign, when at the head of the Breton cohorts, 
commanded them in the language of their country, and led them 
to the charge exclaiming, ‘‘Tor a pen,” break their heads. 

In 1814, the rural communes of the country of Leon sent a 
deputation to the king, and the new ambassadors went to Paris in 
their Armorican costume, where they had an audience of Madame 
the duchess of Angouleme, who made them a short compliment ir 
Bas-Breton. 


Here terminates the history of the Celtic-Breton language, 
and it now remains for us to fulfil our promise by describing 


THE ACTUAL STATE OF THAT LANGUAGE IN THE 
OLD AND NEW WORLDS. 


What a remarkable circumstance is it, that a few obscure por- 
tions of nations should through so many ages and revolutions, 
though scattered over different points of the globe, have preserved 
the precious remains of that language, whose dialects present a 
surprising analogy, and are the living witnesses of the extent 


territory long since occupied by the nation whose posterity 
they are! 


The ( eltic is still spoken, with more or less alteration, in Little 
Brittany—Wales, the island of Anglesey, Scotland, the Hebrides, 
Ireland, the isle of Man, in Biscay, and in some other countries, 
which we proceed to notice as briefly as possible. 


Of that part of Brittany where Breton is still spoken. 
rhe Celto-Breton is at this day+ the language of the whole of 


* Born at Roscott, near Saint P 
: ' ’ ar Saint ol-de-Leon. 


bi And —— past, since Alain Bouchard, in 1490, says, “that in three 
nshoprics of this province, as fennes. S «| a See 
In "tel 2 ai Nia “Ad yea Bat a nd re Se ore : we 
at Nantes, Vennes, and Saint Brienne a pean: sh pe an ni ave 
i & ~ ; ; y speak French and 
Breton. The Breton language has lost scarcely any ground since the latter 
epoch, (vide Rostrenen, pref.) but they now speak French and Breton in 


the towns of Lower Britt ; 
ower brittany; at the gates of * Same ‘Ds ;  ancie 
a ; the same towns, only the ancient 





Go 
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Finisterre, which includes the dioceses of Leon and Cornouaille, 
Quimper, of a great part of the Cétes-du-Nord, of the country of 
Trequier, as far as Chateaulaudren, and of a part of Morbihan, 
from Pontscorff, to the banks of the Vilain, towards Muzillac and 
Arzal; and it is still spoken in a small canton of the Lower Loire, 
the bourg of Batz,* which is enclosed by the Gallo country, where 
it forms a colony, which may be considered as almost foreign to 
the surrounding communes, whose language is the old French of 
Joinville. + 


Similar to the majority of living languages, the Breton is 
divided into several dialects, which the Bretons reckon by dioceses, 
and which might more properly be computed by bourgs, villages, 
and hamlets, as is implied by the proverb : 

“Kant bro, kant kis, 
Kant parrez, kant ilis.”} 

Of these, the Trecovian dialect is the most concise ; the Leonique 
the mildest and most mellifluous;§ the Cornouaillian the most harsh, 
and contains the greatest number of aspirates ;|| as to that of 
Vannes, less pure than the others: it has been compared to Greek 
from its infinitives in EIN.4 

Of these dialects, the Leonic is, undoubtedly, superior to the 
others by its sweetness and harmony; in a word, it is the Italian of 
the Breton; and as such, to it of right belongs love, poetry, 
elegy, romance, &c.; and we here present our readers with a 
specimen of it : 

Literal Translation. 





Ar galon é poa digu roet, Le ceeur que tu m’avais donné 
Va doussig coant, d’a viret, Ma douce amie, en gage, 
N’emmeuz collet, n’a distroet Ne l’ai perdu, ni detourné, 

N’a d’uzach fal é lakéet ; Ni mis a mauvais usage 
Mesket emmevz gant va ini Je l’ai melé avec le mien 
N’oun ken pini é da ini. Je ne sais plus quel est le tien. 





* A small glossary of the idiom of Batz would be very desirable: it is said 
to have more affinity with the Breton of Leon than that of Vannes. 

+ Whence is derived the appellation of Gallo, in Breton, Gallec, which 
signifies French. 

{ One hundred countries—fashions, too, we know, 
Churches the same, and parishes | trow. 

This is the proverb made use of to designate the diversity of the Breton dialects. 

§ The great number of z’s which enter into its composition, in reality gives 
it that character of sweetness and amenity which distinguishes it from the other 
dialects. 

|| “The Cornouaillais,” says Pelletier, “have the throat and lungs ex- 
tremely well formed for the pronunciation of strong aspirates, and in speaking, 
they seem to sing; their accents are very frequent; and they raise and lower 
their voices as if their words were noted ; they are also great musicians and 
amateurs of haut-bois and pipes, and the airs of their songs, though rude, are 
not without charms.” 

{ L’Armerge, Dictionary of the Dialect of Vannes. 
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My sweetest girl, the heart with me 
Which, as a pledge of love, you left, 
I have not lost, nor soil’d shall be, 
Nor of its innocence bereft ; 
And it is mix’d so close with mine, 
That, sure, | know not which is thine. 


Of Wales. 


That the Welsh and Bas-Bretons understand each other is a 
certain fact, and well known to the common people.* ‘* Nothing 
is more common than to see Welsh and Breton sailors, whom the 
fortune of war has placed in each other’s power, astonished to find 
that they speak the same language. In_ their surprise, they 
returned thanks to heaven for so favorable a singularity, and enjoy 
the pleasure of understanding each other.”+ 

The English general, Melville, related to M. de Luc that, 
during the war of Flanders, in an inn at Ghent, while he was pre- 
sent, a French Bas-Breton officer, and a Welsh officer of the 
county of Caernarvon were disputing together, when the servant 
of the first, also a Bas-Breton, wishing to terminate the difference, 
spoke to his master in patois, on which the master, in the same 
patois, ordered him to leave the room. The Welsh officer was 
greatly astonished at understanding their conversation; and, the 
dispute soon after being finished, the two officers conversed 
together the rest of the day, the one speaking Armorican, or Bas- 
Breton, and the other W elsh.t 


In support of this anecdote, we offer to those who wish to 
compare the two idioms, the Breton and Welsh translations of the 
Lord's Prayer. 


ARMORICAN BRETON. 


Hon Tad pehini zo en effou 
Oc’h hano bezet santeléet ; 
Deuet déomp ho rouantelez ; 
Ilo youl bezet grét var au 
Douar evel en effou ; 

Roit déomp hirio hon bara 








* When you examine the map of Wales, you fancy yourself in Lower 
Brittany, and the names of places are absolutely the same. Coatbroch, 
Coétulo, Cordfrank, Doulas, Elian Eles-meré h, ¢ fuenlian, Keringar, Lanbader, 


Lannidi, Lantivi, L y ‘ ) 
“ di, Lantivi, Lanargvet, Lannunven, Lanrust, Newen, Penbrok, Penygen, 
enguern, Trélec’h, Trévigner, Tydon, “ia 


+ Las Casas’ Grand Atlas. 
} Other anecdotes may be found in the Dict. Geogr. of La Martiniere, 


in the History of the Gauls by Picot; in the Delights of England : ; in Freron, 
1753 ie) 





Gauls and of the Armoricans. 


Bemdeziec ; ha pardonit déomp 
On offangon, evel m’a pardonomp 
D’ar ré o dewz hon o ancet ; 

Ha n’hon digacit quet en 
Tentation, hoghed hon delivrit 
Euz an droug. Amen. 


WELSH. 


Ein Tad, yr hwn wyt yn y nefoedd, 
Sanctieddier dy enw; deued dy deyrnas; 
Bydded dy ewyllys ar y ddaear 

, Megis y mae yn y Nefoedd; 
Dyro i ni heddyw ein bara beunyddiol 
A maddeu i ni ein dyledion 
Fel y maddeuwn ni i ’n dyledwyr 
Ac nac arwain ni i brofedigaeth 
Kithr gwared ni rhag drwg.* Amen. 


The purest Breton in Wales is that spoken in the county of 
Caernarvon, opposite the isleof Anglesea, in Denbigh and Merioneth- 
shires, though Davies prefers the dialects of the Venedotes and 
the Demetes, who inhabit the west and north of the Principality. 


Of the Isle of Anglesea. 


This isle, which nearly touches the shores of Caernarvon, is the 
cradle of the Welsh language; and it was formerly called Mon, 
mam Cymry, that is to say, Mon, mother of the Cimbrians, or 
Cambrians, (the Welsh.) 


Est Mona Cambrorum mater, Mammona putatur, 
Nam Mon, mam Cymri, lingua Britanna docet. 


About 960, Edgar, king of the Anglo-Saxons, having subju- 
gated Wales and the Isle of Mona, imposed upon the prince of 
these countries, an annual tribute of 300 wolves’ heads, which was 
paid during three years, and the wolves were annihilated. 


“C'est par 14 que de loups l’Angleterre est deserte 
On y mit notre téte a prix.” Bons 
La Fontaine. 


England by wolves ne’er visited was yet, 
Since on our forfeit heads a price was set. 





*In Welsh, the w sounds like ou: drwg, droug. 
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88 Languages of the Gauls and of che Armoriwans, Xe. 


Of Cornwall. 


In our century, the Breton language became entirely extinct in 
that part of England ;* and in 1793, there was but one woman, 
near Penzance, who spoke it, who died a few years ago, as we 
are informed by an English Judge. 


The learned Baxter wrote upon the ancient language of 
Cornwall, and he states that in his time, 1720, it had already 
degenerated. We here give the Paternoster in that language, and 
it will be seen that it approaches nearly to the Armorican Breton. 


Nei Taz ba oz en név, bonegas 

Boez tha hanv, tha glasgarn doaz ; 
Tha bonagath bogweez en nor pokara 
En nev; Dreu d’honei dithma gen 
Kenevyn bara; ha givians nei gen 
Pehou, kara*nei givians gele ; ha na 
Ledia nei idu tentation, by’z dilver 
Nei thart thart drog. Amen. 


Of Scotland, 


Where is spoken a dialect composed of the Celtic, the Gaelic, 
or Erse, which was the language of Ossian, the Homer of the 
Caledonians. ‘*The Erse or Gaelic language, which is spoken in 
the highlands of Scotland, and in the small island of St. Kilda, 


one of the Orkneys, appears to have preserved a great affinity to 
the Celtie.”4 


* The cause of it ts attributed to the working of the mines; besides, this 
country advances like a point into the oceam; surrounded with harbours, it 
carries on a great trade, which also contributes to extend the English language. 
The ancient names of places are still kept as in Brittany: there are found 
Berrien, Beuhie, Caradoc, Caerphilli, Hervaen, Huel roc’h, Karne, Kerbran, 
Kerveun, Kerven, Keryer, Lanyon, Lanysel, Lansalos, Morvan, Penrose, 

nw Pe : nr rm™.: ah “on By 
i Rtg anata Yalwarn, Thiverlon, Tregonec, Tregonin, 

+ Latour-d’Auvergne, Orig. gaul Buchanan. 


| We fear that some errors may have crept into the Breton specimens; a 
melancholy domestic event having deprived us of the assistance of the gentle- 
man who has the peculiar superintendence of this portion of the work. —Ep. | 


WELSH WIGS. 


Amoncsr the variety of historical facts connected with the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of Brittany, which, inde- 
pendently of traditional lore, serve to illustrate the striking simi- 
larity in habits and customs between the people of Armorica and 
the ancient Britons, and to establish the fact of, at least, a common 
descent, we may direct the attention of the curious in such matters to 
a very peculiar article of dress common to the modern Bretons, and 
the people of Wales, and to them exclusively, up to the present day, 
or, as regards the former, certainly up to so recent a date as the year 
1732, and, in all probability, to a much later period. The circum- 
stance has not, we believe, been adverted to by any writer on 
Gallic antiquities; we allude to that snug, unsophisticated, 
comely, and useful covering for the head, yelept, par excel- 
lence, a ‘* Welsh wig;” in our humble opinion the very acmé and 
sublimation of warmth, ease, and comfort,—an eulogium, to the 
justness of which we have no doubt every experienced outside 
traveller on a_ stage-coach, Welshman, Seot, or Saxon, who 
may have invoked its benign protection in a cold and foggy 
December night, on the northern road, will cheerfully subscribe. 
Happening, a short time since, in the exercise of our editorial 
labours, to be hunting over a quaint but erudite tome, videlicet, 
the ** Dictionnaire Francais-Celtique, ou Frangais-Breton,” of the 
worthy “‘ Father Rostrenen,” we chanced to light upon a passage 
wherein he assures us that in his time (1732) there was still among 
the Bas-Bretons ‘ une sorte de perruque du petit peuple, faite de 
peau de mouton, avec sa laine,” or, in the Breton language, 
‘‘mautenn,”’ very generally worn. It would be difficult to give a 
clearer or more concise definition of the modern Welsh-wig, un- 
doubtedly of all but antediluvian antiquity: the family likeness is 
complete and indisputable ; from the expression that it was ‘ still 
worn,” &c., we may safely infer that amongst the Bretons the 
custom was by no means of then modern date. We leave the 
fact therefore without further note or comment. At the same 
time, however, be it understood, that, did we feel inclined to enter 
upon the discussion of this species of periwig at greater length, 
we are quite capable, time and the occasion warranting, of making 
no mean display of learned research on the subject: we could 
quote sundry hard and very imposing names on the occasion, 
much to the edification of our readers, and propound, for instance, 
that Suidas gives cdapic as “ a covering for the head, made either 
of hair or wool:” that cdapior was a little wig,—a periwiggikin of 
the same class; that the Latin galerus was derived from the 
Greek ya», a cat, the first coverings for the head being formed 
from the skin and fur of that animal; and that Virgil, speaking of 


















































90 Olion. 
a certain set of warriors, declares, that ‘ they defended their heads 
with coverings made of the skin of the wolf:” 


Fulvos lupi de pelle galeros 
Tegmen habent capiti :* 





to say nothing of a variety of other strange and very learned quo- 
tations, much more than sufficient to evince the fact of our being 
very deep in the matter of periwigs. Further, we might expatiate 
scientifically on the comfort, convenience, cleanliness, salubrity, 
and picturesque beauty of wigs (that is to say, of the Welsh wig), 
a portion of our subject which we feel we should treat with be- 
coming respect, (seeing that we ourselves, at this present writing, 
happen to wear a regular Gwallt gapan,) and withal so gravely, and 
with such “words of learned length and thundering sound,” as 
fairly to astonish our readers: 


“Still should they gaze, and still the wonder grow, 
That one small wig should carry all we know.” 


But this we defer till a more fitting opportunity. 


PLILAL AL ALLL LE 


OLION. 


Letter from M. Oost Von Klischjorsct to the Editors. 


MESSIEURS EDITORS, 


In turning over the worm-eaten pages of a volume of the Annual 
Register, called Dodsley’s, for the year 1773, my attention was 
excited by the following morceau of what I should be inclined to 
deem ‘‘ the wild and the wonderful,” if we were not assured by 
geologists that there exist among the mountains of Wales many 
proots that volcanic eruptions happened there in ages far gone by. 
As several clever and interesting articles on geology have appeared 
in your able periodical, 1 can fix upon no better source for elicit- 
ing the truth of the paragraph than submitting it, through your 
medium, to the learned of your country. 


** Holywell, Flintshire; Feb. 2. The memory of man cannot 
recollect such quantities of snow to have fallen in these parts as 
last week; my house is three stories high, and I can hardly lay 
me down with security in the garret. Men, women, children, and 


* Virgil -Eneid, lib. vii. v. 688. 
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cattle, have found their tombs in the snow. The night before last, 
Moel Famma, a very high mountain in this neighbourhood, was 
heard to utter, as it were, deep g groans; the adjacent hills trembled 
from their roots. The noise, at eleven o'clock, was like the sound 
of a distant thunder, from the rolling of huge stones down a craggy 
precipice. At tw elve, there was aloud clap, and the vertex of the 
hill threw up, in the same instant, vast bodies of combustible mat- 
ter; liquid fire rolled along the heaps of ruins; at the close of 
all, nature seemed to make a grand effort, and rent one side of the 
mountain, which was solid stone, into a hiatus, whose breadth 
seems to be about 200 yards; the summit of the hill tumbled into the 

vast opening, and the top appears level, which before was quite 
perpendicular. All is now hushed ; but in the places where the 
tire melted the snow, the earth throws out the verdure of May. 
At Ruthin, as two persons were foolishly endeavouring to make 
their escape from the danger, they were buried in a drift; several 
made their escape from St. Asaph into the sea, and fell victims to 
their timidity.” 

I am quite sure that, after reading this, your curiosity will be 
excited as much as mine is, and that that alone would probably 
induce you to seek for an authentication of it; but I have other 
reasons—I lately travelled through Great Britain. The pictures- 
que and beautiful C ambria, and her exemplary, moral, and brave, 
peasantry, interested me more than any portion of his Britannic 
majesty’s dominions; and as I am now preparing for the publica- 
tion of my Tour through Britain, I am extremely anxious to be 
satisfied on this head. 

I rest assured that you will pardon the liberty, and excuse my 
proper want of expression in the English language. 

Your servant, very faithfully, 
F. L, Oost Von KuiscrJorscti. 


Leipzig, Markt Straat ; 
August the 10th. 


Inscription written by the Author, in the Fifth Edition of “ The 
Pursuits of Literature,” to the late Lord Kenyon. 


Honoratissimo 
Lloyd Baroni de Kenyon, 

&e. &ec. &e. 
Eruditissimo simul et integerrimo Viro 
Legum et Libertatis Vindici, 

Ob egregio in Rem-publicam merito 
Lauro Propria Donato 
Auctor Ignotus. 
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Inscribed by the Author of “ The Shade of Alexander Pope, 
to the lute Lord Kenyon. 


Viro Inprimis Digno, 

Memorando, Colendo, Ornando, 
Moribus sanctissimis, Fide Ilibata, Studio Indefesso, 
Cujus Ingenio, Doctrine, V ivilantize Integritati, 
Plurimum Debet Britannorum Respublice, 
Legum, Libertatis, Morum, Religionis, 
Fautori, Custodi, Vindici Accerrimo, 
Lloyd Baroni de Kenyon, 

Summo Anglie Justiciario, &c. &c. &c. 
Poema Hocce, 

Seriptor 
Amicus, Fidus, Ignotus. 

Feb. 1799. 











A Welsh MS. in Manchester. 


To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 





Among the many valuable institutions with which the opulent 
town of Manchester abounds, the almost princely library founded 
by the patriotic and celebrated Humphrey Cheetham, is worthy of 
particular notice. The number of mss. however, is but small, and 
relate principally to the counties of Lancaster and Chester; but 
among these is one marked in the catalogue as follows: ‘6715 | 
Pembrokeshire, Visitation of, with arms blazoned and pedigrees.” 
It is a folio volume, in a good state of preservation, ‘and justly 
merits a minute inspection. At the top of ev ery page the arms of 
each family in the county of Pembroke are neatly and carefully 
drawn and emblazoned, and below each of which is a pedigree of 
every family, with ample room to carry forward the same for cen- 
turies. To the ms. is prefixed a printed title page and preface, or 
introduction, without any name of the author; but the titlepage 
informs us that it was printed by John Winter, London, 1671. 
The paper adhering to the cover or binding is covered over with 
writing in a very small and neat hand, and contains many curious 
remarks. As | had not time to examine it with the attention which 
it me rits, | res juest your insertion of this notice of it among your 
Olion, as it may lead others to do it justice, and will add one more 
to the lists of Miss Angharad Liwyd and Aneurin Owen, esq. 





ELVAELIAD. 


Octobe vr od, 1830. 








































REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of England. By Sir James Mackintosh; in Lardner’s 
Cyclopeedia.—Longman and Co.; and Taylor, rood street. 


Purure generations will, undoubtedly, owe much to Dr. Lardner 
for the magnificent literary enterprise of which the present volume 
forms a part. The Cabinet Cyclopedia is not only inestimably 
valuable from the division of intellectual labour, which ensures an 
ample discussion of every particular subject, and from the assurance 
we possess that each individual topic is in almost every instance 
contided to the very man who is more pec uliarly fitted to do it 
justice than any of his contemporaries; it is also highly inter- 
esting as a picture of the diversified genius of the age in which we 


live. There are obvious reasons, for instance e, why the History of 


Scotland should elicit all that is characteristic i in the style of Sir 
Walter Scott; the English annals are in a similar way suited to 
the mind of such a writer as Sir James Mackintosh. We do not 
here allude to the studies and acquirements of these two dis- 
tinguished persons; we allude entirely to that difference of taste 
and temperament which seem originally to have belonged to 
them, and to which the diversity of their pursuits in after-life 
may be ascribed. The History of Scotland presents little in its 
earlier periods that throws much light on the science of legislation, 
yet it is rich in romantic interest, in chivalrous incident, and gro- 
tesque manners; on the other hand, the history of the southern 
part of the island assumes, in its very commencement, the grave 
solemnity of interest that might be expected in the annals of the 
conservators of liberty. The annals of Scotland are in their very 
nature the romance of history, as those of England are its 
philosophy. 

The introductory chapter consists of an able and graphic contrast 
of the mental characteristics, fall, and fortunes of the Teutonic and 
Celtic nations. We are of opinion, however, that our author’s 
picture of the political effects of Druidism is too unfavorable ; 
we would refer him, for an ample consideration of the subject, to 
the splendid work of Godfrey Higgins. To advert to obvious facts ; 
we cannot conceive how Druidism could have been a system of 
debasing priestly tyranny, when we recollect how conspicuously 
the Britons displayed, in their opposition to Rome, the full energies 
of freedom. Nor are the accounts given by the Roman writers of 
the conventional licentiousness of the Britons, very reconcilable 
with the fact, that Boadicea and her subjects were roused to insur- 
rection by an insult offered to one of her daughters. This fact is 
decidedly inconsistent with a disregard to female chastity. 
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As to the elevated spirit of the Saxon race, we think it is, as he 
expresses himself, ‘an illusion,” though a pleasing one. With 
the exception of Alfred, whose character was formed, and life 
recorded, by a Cambro-British monk, we look in vain through the 
whole Saxon annals for any conspicuous traits of genius or mag- 
nanimity. After the conquest, they became a mere race of bonds- 
men, and distinguished only by the torpid apathy with which they 
accommodated themselves to the yoke. Permitting Sir James to 
indulge in his ‘‘illusions,” we will claim for our share simple 
historical fact, and, resting on that basis, we may observe, Ist, 
that at this very hour there are not a people in Europe under so 
degrading a despotism as the pure Saxon race of Germany: 2dly, 
that no part of the world afforded so brave a resistance to the 
Roman arms as our British forefathers: and 3dly, that no part of 
this island has done or suffered so much for liberty as Wales ; that 
whilst the Saxons were vanquished in a single battle, the Welsh 
for centuries set at defiance the Norman conquerors of England, 
Sicily, Cyprus, and Jerusalem. To descend from the past to the 
present; how is it that the poets of the present day, Scott, 
Southey, and Milman, have chosen British subjects, and not one 
of them a Saxon subject, except it be that the times and actions 
of Caractacus and Boadicea, and Arthur, are more poetical, 1. e. 
intrinsically more noble and sublime than those of Edwy and 
Harold, and even Alfred ? 
The next chapter is a rapid, yet instructive sketch, of the rise 
and decline of the Roman power in Britain. It concludes with a 
summary of the influence that the History of the British Arthur has 
had on the literature of England and the continent; and a sum- 
mary of the causes to which “it may probably be ascribed, that in 
a few centuries a Cornish or Welsh chieftam came to share the 
popularity of Charlemagne himself.” His speculations on this 
subject concur with those which appeared in our last July number, 
derived from Welsh literature exclusively. 
The Anglo-Saxon period thus commences : 
Loca The British islands are naturally destined to be the seat of maritime power. 
heir coasts are much more extensive, compared with their inland territory, 
than those of any other great and civilized nation. Their position on the 
globe, reaching almost to the northern verge of that portion where the whole 
sea Is open to navigation throughout the year, is better fitted than any other 
to render their numerous mariners hardy, daring, and skilful. Had it been 
more southerly, these qualities would have been incompletely exercised ; had 
it been farther north, some part of the year, which now serves to train their 
seafaring in! abitants, would have been lost to that purpose. Their soil and 
ce res withdrew their pursuit from the resources of the sea, nor refused 
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commerce: it* promotes navigation, one of the occupations of the lower and 
middle classes; and it is disposed to encourage the only species of military 
force which cannot be made the instrument of its pts It is not 
unreasonable to add, that the settlement of so many pirates in England, the 
natives of every country from the Elbe, perhaps from the Rhine to the North 
Cape, between the sixth and tenth centuries, may have contributed to cultivate 
those nautical propensities which form a part of the English character.” 


Our next extract shall be a passage which we venture to predict 
will be admired as long as the illustrious subject of it will be 
venerated. 


“In any age or country such a prince would be a prodigy. Perhaps there 
is no example of any man who so happily combined the magnanimous with the 
mild virtues, who joined so much energy in war with so remarkable a cultiva- 
tion of the useful and beautiful arts of peace, and whose versatile faculties 
were so happily united in their due place and measure as to support and 
secure each other, and give solidity and strength to the whole character. That 
such a miracle should occur in a barbarous age and nation, that study should 
be thus pursued in the midst of civil and foreign war by a monarch who suf- 
fered almost incessantly from painful maladies ; and that it so little encroached 
on the duties of government as to leave him for ages the popular model for 
exact and watchful justice, are facts of so extraordinary a nature, that they 
may well excuse those who have suspected that there are some exaggeration 
and suppression in the narrative of his reign. But Asser writes with the sim- 
plicity of an honest eyewitness. ‘The Saxon chronicle is a dry and undesigning 
compend. The Norman historians, who seem to have had his diaries and note- 
books in their hands, choose him as the glory of the land which was become 
their own. There is no subject on which unanimous tradition is so nearly 
sufficient evidence, as on the eminence of one man over others of the same 
condition. The bright image may long be held up before the national mind. 
This tradition, however paradoxical the assertion may appear, is, in the case of 
Alfred, rather supported than weakened by the fictions which have sprung out 
of it. Although it be an infirmity of every nation to ascribe their institutions 
to the contrivance of a man rather than to the slow action of time and circum- 
stances, yet the selection of Alfred by the English people, as the founder of all 
that was dear to them, is surely the strongest proof of the deep impression left 
on the minds of all, of his transcendent wisdom and virtue; juries, the divi- 
sion of the island into counties and hundreds,+ the device of frankpledge, the 
formation of the common or customary law itself, could have been mistakenly 
attributed to him by nothing less than general reverence. How singular must 
have been the administration of which the remembrance so long procured for 
him the character of a lawgiver, to which his few and general enactments so 
little entitled him ! 


“Had a stronger light been shed on his time, we should have undoubtedly 
discovered in him some of those characteristic peculiarities which, though 
always defects, and generally faults when they are not vices, yet belong to every 
human being, and distinguish him from his fellow men. The disadvantages of 








* Commerce, we suppose. | . 
+ Mr. Whitaker, in his History of Manchester, vol. i. p. 369, most satis- 
factorily proves that hundreds, or, as they are called in Welsh, cantref, hundred- 
towns, were instituted by the British princes, before the invasion of the island 
by the Romans, and kept up under the Roman government. The inundation 
of Cantref Gwaelod, the lowland hundred, happened about 500. 
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being known to posterity by general commendation, instead of discriminating 
description, is common to Alfred with Marcus Aurelius. The character of 
both these ornaments of their station and their species, seems about to melt into 
abstraction, and to be not so much portraits of man as models of ideal pertec- 
tion. Roth furnish a useful example that study does not disqualify for 
administration in peace, or for vigor in war; and that scrupulous virtue may 
be combined with vigorous policy. The lot of Alfred forbad him to rival the 
accomplishments of the imperial sage. But he was pious without superstition ; 
his humbler knowledge was imparted with more simplicity ; his virtue was 
more natural: he had the glory to be the deliverer as well as the father of his 
country ; and he escaped the unhappiness of suffering his authority to be 
employed in religious persecution.” 

How different is the moral impression of such as picture as this, 
at once fervent, charitable, and discriminating, from the sneering 
apathy of Hume, who calls the annals of these times as uninter- 
esting to us, as the battles of kites or crows! 

His sketch of the state of society and government during the 
Anglo-Saxon times is eminently intelligent and satisfactory ; he 
fully exposes the fallacies of the day-dreams of both whigs and 
tories, who have sought the realization of their respective Utopias 
in a state of things which utterly precluded all analogy with them. 
He next touches on the subject of Ossian; his remarks are 
strikingly accordant with the opinions of Mr. Davies, which we 
have analysed in another part of this number. In alluding, how- 
ever, to our national poems, he falls into the mistake of terming 
them the triads. These latter are, as their name imports, a species 
of triple moral apophthegms, not in verse. 


There are few passages in this volume that will be read with 
deeper interest than a discussion of the question, ‘‘Were the cru- 
sades just?’ It is treated in a way well worthy of the writer's 
extensive learning as a philosophical jurist, and of his eloquence as 
an orator. We regret that our limits permit us to extract only a 
part. Atter speaking of the dangers impending over Christendom 
from the Mahometan power, and laying it down that the 
Musselman tenet of proselytizing by conquest, was in itself a 
standing aggression against the whole world, he thus proceeds : 


“But were not the feelings of the people perfectly justifiable? Is it true 
that nations, while they may maintain at the point of the sword every rock and 
islet of their own possessions, are forbidden to defend the undisturbed exercise 
of religion, which may, and if it be real, must, be their dearest and most pre- 
cious interest? ‘The assault on their territory cannot more wound and degrade 
them, than outrage towards what they must reverence. Thev had acquired by 
an usage older than Mahometan pow r, a right peaceably to visit Bethichem 
and Calvary, and their rulers were morally bound to protect that right. | 

“As every state may maintain its honour, because it is essential to its safety 
so | Urop% had a right to defend her common honour, which niiildaed 
a in resisting, or averting by chastisement, attacks on her common 
reliwion. : 


“Ttis not true that ‘ , 
ot true that every war which is disinterested and generous, which is 
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waged for our fellow Christians against persecution, or for our fellow men 
against tyranny, is on these accounts forbidden by the true principles of inter- 
national law. Though it be dangerous to allow too much latitude where vir- 
tuous motives may be used as pretexts, yet it is also certain that every nation 
which supinely contemplates flagrant wrong done to others, weakens its spirit 
as well as lessens its reputation. They, on the other hand, who draw the 
sword for justice on behalf of other wronged nations, carry back to their own 
defence a remembrance which gives them the strength of an approving con- 
science in their own cause. A just and brave people may be wrongfully 
deprived of the confidence and esteem of other nations; but they cannot be 
bereaved of the efficacy of such remembrances, in assuring them that they who 
fought for justice alone in the case of others, may contend more for right than 
interest in their own. If it be good for an individual to be disinterested, to 
help the miserable, to defend the oppressed, these virtues must equally 
contribute to the well-being, the honour, and the safety of communities. 
oe ik oe # na Be 

“Much doubt has been brought on these questions by the general condemna- 
tion of religious wars. This is an equivocal phrase. Wars to impose religion by 
force are the most execrable violation of the rights of mankind: wars to defend 
it are the most sacred exercise of these rights.” 


He thus expresses himself of the conquest of Wales, and the 
present intellectual pretensions of that country. 


“The mind is often perplexed about estimating the comparative demerits of 


both parties in such contests as that between Edward and Llewelyn. But the 
only principle by which a just judgment can be formed is that of invariable 
regard to the intention of the contending chiefs. Edward’s object was 


aggrandizement. Whatever occasional breaches of treaty or violations of 


humanity the Welsh may have committed, their deliberate aim never could have 
reached beyond the defence of their rights. His ambition tainted all his acts, 
and renders his conformity to the letter of the law a fraudulent evasion of the 
rules of justice. Their cause was in itself sacred, and entitles them to some 
excuse for having maintained it by those means of warfare which the barbarity 
of that age deemed lawful. 

“The massacre of the bards is an act of cruelty imputed to Edward without 
evidence, and inconsistent with his temper, which fitted him for what stern 
policy required, but was not infected by wanton ferocity. It is one of those 
traditions of which the long prevalence attests the deep-rooted hatred of a 
nation towards conquerors. From the death of Llewelyn, one of the most 
ancient branches of the Celtic race lost their national character. For two cen- 
turies more Wales suffered all the evils of anarchy and misrule. ‘The marches 
were governed by arbitrary maxims; in the interior the people suffered alike 
from banditti and from tyrannical magistrates. It was not till the reign of the 
Tudors, “ Britannia’s issue,” that wise attempts were made to humanize them 
by equal laws. ‘Their language withheld many of them from contributing to 
English literature ; and yet their small numbers, their constant disorder, and 
their multiplied links of dependence, repressed a genius which might have 
otherwise assumed a national form. If considered, as they now should be, as 
apart of the people of England, their contributions have been by no means 
inadequate to reasonable expectations. But the mental produce of a nation 
has been inconsistently expected from a people robbed of national character, 
and who are only now re-appearing on a footing of legal and moral equality 
with all other Englishmen.” 
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The whole of his observations on the subject are such as we 
ought to feel grateful for; we regret that we can only extract a part. 
Indeed, one of the most pleasing features in this volume is the 
fairness with which he holds the balance between the different 
nations who now compose the British empire : ridiculous as it may 
seem, there is scarcely an English historian that we remember, who 
does not write on the conquest of Wales in the very same temper 
as if he had been secretary to Edward the First. Thus we have 
Sir Richard Hoare talking of the ‘‘turbulence” of the Welsh, i. e. 
their preference of liberty to life; and even Mr. Sharon Turner 
casting out insinuations against the conduct of Sir Rees ap Thomas 
without-+the shadow of a reason. 


Our author dwells on the career of Glendowr con amore. 


“The insurrection of the northern chiefs was chiefly kept up by the successful 
valour of Owain Glendowr, a gallant gentleman of Wales, descended from 
the ancient British princes, who was educated a lawyer in London, and had 
served the late king as one of the esquires of his household; he adhered to his 
unfortunate master till that prince’s surrender had in effect released all 
followers. 


“Te had been engaged in a dispute about the boundaries of his lordship of 
Glendowrdy, with Lord Grey de Ruthyn, an Anglo-Norman, whose seignories 
lay immediately adjoining ; being refused what he thought justice in the first 
parliament of Henry, he made lord Grey prisoner, and laid waste his barony. 

‘he revolt, which was at first confined to North Wales, terminated in a general 
amnesty, with no other exceptions than Owain of Glendowrdy, Rice ap Tudor, 
and William ap Tudor.* Welshmen were forbidden to reside in the towns of 
the marches, they were disabled from becoming citizens or burgesses in any 
part of the kingdom, and they were rendered incapable of holding lands: for 
three years no Englishman was to be tried in Wales, except by judges and 
juries, a provision differing little from an universal denial of justice.t In the 
midst of these acts of proscription, the uplifted arm of Glendowr was not 
disregarded by his enemies. The king granted a formal license to Lord Grey 
to purchase his liberty from the Celtic chieftain by the payment of a liberal 
ransom. The prophetic songs of Merlin once more resounded through his 
country in honour of a Welsh hero. An ordinance} was passed by the king 
to prohibit minstrels, bards, and rhymers from infesting the territory of Snow- 
don, where the remains of a national spirit still glowed. 

“Sir Edward Mortimer, the uncle of Lord March, had been sent at the head of 
some troops against the Welsh. Owain defeated and made him prisoner. Henry 
could not be persuaded to take measures for the ransom of a Mortimer; but 
the long continement of that prince disposed him to be a partizan of Owain 
to whose union with the Percies he is believed to have contributed. 


“The spirit of Glendowr, actuated the numerous classes of his country- 
men, whom their various pursuits had now spread over England. On the 
S) . . : PRESS . o™ . 
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parliament, that the Welsh scholars who studied at Oxford and Cambridge 
had departed to their own country to aid the rebellion, and that even the 
Welsh labourers in every part of the country, having provided themselves 
with armour, bows, and other implements of war, had escaped to Wales, 
doubtless for rebellious purposes.* The English writers tell us of the horrible 
indignities offered by Welsh women to the remains of the English soldiery. ‘The 
fact, if it be true, is a signal mark of the odium to which the English, by their 
administration of Wales, had exposed themselves. Nor can such successes 
ever be lawfully objected to the Wallaces and Glendowrs, unless it could be 
maintained, without absurdity, that uncivilized nations must not be roused for 
the defence of their most sacred rights, because they, in their just warfare, follow 
the usages as muchas adopt the weapons of theirage and nation. Such was the 
terror of Glendowr’s name, that the king publicly attributed his successes to 
necromancy. Owain, under the title of Prince of Wales, sent ministers, with 
powers, dated at Dolgelly, in the fourth year of his reign,t+ to conclude an 
alliance with Charles, king of France. No one, whohas not diligently perused 
the series of Henry’s proclamations, can adequately conceive the alarm legible 
in them at the victories of the Welsh prince, who held his throne by a more 
undisputed assent of all his subjects than Henry of Lancaster could truly 
boast. Worsted, if not defeated, by the mountaineers, he gave, perhaps, a 
stronger proof of apprehension, by raising to the new dignity of lord lieu- 
tenant of Wales his gallant son, Henry of Monmouth; to whom he entrusted 
the conduct of the war, the right of commanding all fencible men in the 
border counties of Salop, Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, together with 
the highest prerogatives of justice and mercy.{ The young hero gained a 
victory over Owain’s son at Grosmont, in Monmouthshire, and reduced the 
castle of Lampeter, in Cardiganshire. In the fourth year of that prince’s 
reign, he lost the whole country of South Wales. It is from accidental mention 
of this brave man, that we discover those traces of his ‘unconquerable spirit,’ 
for which we look in vain in the writings of his ungrateful countrymen. Tle was 
excepted from Henry’s pardon in 1411.§ In the ensuing year, David Gam, an 
apostate Welshman of distinguished prowess, is licensed to obtain his liberty 


by payment of a ransom to Owain.|| Three months before the battle of 


Agincourt, Henry the Fifth commissioned his celebrated captain, Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, to treat with the still unconquered Glendowr.4{ And three months 
after that victory, such was either the generosity of the English monarch, or 
the virtue of the Welsh chieftain, perhaps such was the effect of both qualities 
united, that the same illustrious officer was again empowered to make peace 
with Owain and his adherents.** It is consolatory to all lovers of their own 
country to see the champion of his people thus preserve his dignity to the last 
glimpse of his glorious character which history can perceive. 


“* Many years afterwards the memory of Owain was still fresh in the minds of 


his enemies, however it might be disregarded by his thankless or broken- 








* Rot. Parl. i. 457. 

+ 4th May, 1404, in Rymer, viii. 356. The treaty itself was concluded at 
Paris, on the 14th June following. Ibid. 365. 

t Rymer, viii. 291. Commission, 7th March, 1405; and the like com- 
mission to his son, Thomas of Lancaster, to be lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

§ Rymer, viii. 711. 

|| Ibid. yiii. 753. 

Ibid. ix. 283, 5th July, 1415. 
** bid. viii. 331, 24th Februarv,.1416. 
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spirited people. In 1431, the commons besought the lords to enforce the 
forfeiture of the lands of Owain Glendower, whom they style a_ traitor 
xcepted out of the general pardons; of whom, as if to mark the nationality 
ff his cause, they said that his success would have been ‘to the destruction 
fall English tongue for evermore.” 

The delight we experienced in perusing these passages, which 
ombine so much of profound research with expression at once 
erse and graceful, was slightly alloyed by one phrase, viz. ‘the 
vritings of his ungrateful countrymen.” Now, we should be the 
ast to contend that the Welsh have, as a nation, shewn due 
veneration to the memory of this brave patriot, and, according to 
the knowledge of his age, profound military genius. No impu- 
tation does, however, attach to the writers of Wales; on the con- 
trary, it is highly creditable to them, that, during a time when 
their countrymen showed great apathy on national topics, so much 
should have been written on the wars of Glendowr; it is enough 
to refer to two elaborate lives of him, one by Mr. Thomas, aud, 
another by Mr. Humphreys Parry, in the Cambrian Plutarch; and, 
as an instance of the labour and ingenuity that has been lavished 
on the remotest incidents relating to him, we could also call the 
reader’s attention to an excellent dissertation in the Cambro- 
Briton, on the site of his palace, generally ascribed to the pen of 
the learned bard of Manaton. So much for the historians; as 
for the poets, it appears from Sir James’s own narrative that they 
were persecuted for their enthusiasm in his cause. It may be 
interesting to Sir James to learn that we possess many entire 
poems in his praise, written by these very contemporary bards at 
the hazard of their lives. Nor has the theme been neglected in 
our own times; witness the animated song by our fair country- 
woman, Mrs. Hemans; addressed to the Comet, which was sup- 
posed to promise success to his arms, beginning, 


“Saw you the blazing star? 
The Heav’ns look down on Freedom’s war, 
And light her torch on high.” 


Notwithstanding all this, we should be ungrateful were we to 
deny that Sir James’s sketch is in some interesting points perfectly 
original. But, as the alleged neglect of the history of Glendowr is 
evidently intended as an accusation against Welsh writers of a 
neglect of national antiquity generally, we shall enter some- 
what at length into the subject. 

Perhaps the noblest addition to Welsh literature that has been 
made in our time was the Myvyrian Archaiology, a collection of 
the poets and prose writers of Wales down to about the middle 
of the 15th century. The history of this great undertaking, which 
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cost some thousands, is thus stated in a short sentence in the 
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Quarterly Review.* ‘If it be asked to which of the gentry, or 
nobility, of the Princ ‘ipality the merit of this great work is due, we 
answer to none of them but Owen Jones, the Thames-street 
furrier.”” Thus it appears that the most conspicuous of the con- 
tributors to Modern Welsh Literature not only gained nothing by 
his labours, but spent a fortune for the privilege of labouring. 
Of the reward that awaited his coadjutors, we need only state that 
one of them was a stone-mason till the time of his death; of the 
treatment experienced by the other we never have spoken, and 
never shall speak, in any other terms than those of indignation. 
We do not cite these facts by way of eulogising the patriotism of 
the gentry of the Principality, we only adduce them for the purpose 
of proving that the three greatest ‘Welsh scholars of our days, 
Owen Jones, Edward Williams, and William Owen, were as pa- 
triotic as they were learned. 


We have the greatest possible contempt for the argumentum ad 
hominem ge nerally, we shall, however, on this occasion set up Sir 
James against himself, for two reasons; first, because we highly 
respect him as an authority, and, secondly, because we really 
believe that on this question he will rejoice in being confuted. 
Sir James thus expresses himself of M. Thierry’s Hist. de la 
Conquéte de l’Angleterre, &c.: “ A writer equally admirable for 
eloquence and research, and whose citations have generally ap- 
peared to us faithful.” Now, we entreat our author to look once 
more into M. Thierry’s volumes, and he will find that this very 
praise which he has bestowed on his research completely destroys 
the force of the reflection he has cast on the diligence of modern 
Welsh writers ; for he will find that the British part of that work is 
founded almost exclusively on the researches of Cambro-British 
writers now living, whereas through the Norman and Saxon 
periods M. Thierry is obliged to undergo all the labour of search- 
ing the original documents himself! In the course of his first 
thirty pages he has quoted no less than five large works, written by 
Welshmen in our own time; whilst he hardly or never alludes 
through his whole work to one English publication from which he 
had derived any assistance ! 


But let us go a little further, and quote M. Thierry’s explicit 
statement on this point. ‘* It was necessary,’ says he, ‘* to give 
these brief explanations, | in order to prevent the reader from being 
surprised at finding in this book the history of a conquest, and, 
indeed, of several conquests, written in a manner quite the reverse 
of that hitherto adopted by modern historians, V7: of them taking 
a course which to them has appeared natural. Go from the con- 
quered to the conquerors, they are more willing to enter the camp 


* Review of a work on fairy legends, we believe a translation from the 
German. We quote from memory, we are sure of the substance though not 
of the prec ise words of the reviewer. 
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of the triumphant than that of the fallen, and they represent the 
conquest as completed so soon as the conqueror has proclaimed 
himself master, leaving out of the account, like him, all these 
subsequent efforts of resistance which his sword or his policy has 
baffled. Thus in none of the authors, who have treated of the 
history of England, do we find any mention of Saxons after the 
battle of Hastings, and the coronation of William the Bastard ; 
and it was left for a romance-writer, a man of genius, in these 
latter times, to reveal to the English people that their forefathers 
were not all vanquished in a single battle. P. 14. 


Our readers will recollect that Sir James Mackintosh has imputed 
to the scholars of Wales ingratitude to their country, on the simple 
ground that a few incidents in the life of one of our heroes has 
escaped their diligence and sagacity. Now, what is the account 
which a writer, whose fidelity he admits, has given in the preceding 
passage, of the antiquarian labours of England? M. Thierry 
states, and this statement it must be recollected he puts forth not 
as a minor feature, but the very main principle of his history, 
that his book ‘‘ contains the history of a conquest, and of several 
conquests,” written in a manner quite the reverse to that adopted 
by modern historians; he accuses them, that is, of course the 
English historians, of being more willing to enter the camp ‘“ of 
the triumphant than that of the fallen ;” of making no mention of 
Saxons after the battle of Hastings; of leaving the English people 
ignorant that ‘* their fathers were not all vanquished in a single 
battle.” Thus it seems that whilst the needy pundits of Wales 
are to be lashed for overlooking a few minor events in the histor 
of Glendowr, the portly Anglo-Saxon professors of England have 
been blind to a resistance that continued for centuries, and un- 
grateful to the accumulated patriotism of ages! Such, then, is the 
result of this comparison; a comparison urged by us not for the 
sake of ostentation, but of justice: if the institution of such com- 
parison is calculated to provoke a smile, its result is no less so! 


If our author were called upon to sclect the most valuable con- 
tributions that have, of late years, been made to English Archai- 
ology, we are tolerably well assured that he would name Sharon 
Turner's ‘ Anglo-Saxons,” and Dr. Meyrick’s ‘Ancient Armour.” 
We presume that such would be his opinion, because we know of no 
other antiquarian works that have been noticed by an able peri- 
odical, which is generally supposed to speak his sentiments. Now, 
Dr. Meyrick is a Welshman, and Mr. Sharon Turner, though an 
Englishman, has made an honourable proficiency in the Welsh 
language, and owes much of his peculiar knowledge to his know- 
ledge of our Welsh literati, and his familiarity with their writings. 
Such, then, we repeat again, is the result of this comparison ! . 

We have sometimes been accused of treating Wales as a country 
nr a leggy Le 
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sought to revive obsolete distinctions or preposterous animosities; 
but, when distinctions of the most invidious character, as against 
us, are drawn by our neighbours, is it for them to accuse us of 
national vanity, merely because we exclusively undertake to dis- 
prove a charge of which we are made the exclusive objects ? 


If there be in the present day a class of writers against whom 
the charge of indifference to national literature is peculiarly inap- 
plicable, it is to the Welsh literati of our times. No less than four 
periodicals have appeared within the last thirty years, devoted 
solely to discussions of Welsh literature; most of the oldest 
Welsh bards have been translated once, many of them two or 
three times; a work has been published on the Costumes and 
Customs of the Ancient Britons, every line of which is the fruit 
of the most elaborate research,* and which literally has exhausted 
the subject; the obscurest questions of primeval antiquity have 
been examined. There is scarcely a county of Wales of which 
the history has not been learnedly and_ laboriously compiled ; 
and, as it was said by Addison, of Italy, ‘¢ There not a mountain 
lifts its head unsung,” so it may be said of Wales, that there is 
not a mountain, nor a stream, nor a secluded valley, of which the 
name has not been philologically analized by her Celtic scholars, 
whose ardour leads them to follow every clue, however frail, that 
promises to guide them to a clearer view of the history of their 
country. 

Nor has this spirit of generous curiosity been confined to Wales 
and her literature; Welshmen have, in our day, explored the 
wildest recesses of the Alps, in search of those traces of the Celtic 
race which, according to Bishop Heber, are to be met with from 
our mountains to the Cimmerian Bosphorus; some ardent spirits 
have even attempted to track the descendants of Madoc in the 
woods of America. 

But we have no hesitation in pronouncing the first chapters of 
the work under review as the most forcible refutation of the un- 
just censure it contains; for in them are adopted the important 
historical opinions, that the Gael and the Cambrian are of the 
same Celtic stock; and the inference, that the Celts were the first 
inhabitants of Britain, drawn from ‘the names of streams and 
mountains. Now, when and by whom were these observations 
first made, and these conclusions demonstrated? The evidence of 
these facts exists in Llwyd’s Archaiologia, which was published in 
1707; a work remarkable for two reasons, as being the fruit of 
five years’ travels in Wales, Brittany, the Highlands of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Cornwall; but still more, as being an instance of the 
proof of historical facts by philology alone, a century before 
the days of the German linguists. Now these facts, we must 
observe, are the very commencement of British history! Yet, far 


By Dr. Meyrick. 
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be it from us to accuse our author of wilfully turning round against 
the sources of his knowledge; we believe that he took these facts 
from Thierry ; still we think he should have looked to M. Thierry’s 
references, i order to learn whence M. Thierry himself had taken 
them. This he should have done before entering on his attack on 
Welsh Are haiologists. 


If this. indeed, be the ease, would it not be the more reasonable 
charge of the two, to accuse the scholars of Wales of wasting 
on local attachments, talents worthy of a more comprehensive 
range of thought, of consulting their own good feelings too much, 
and of regarding the mercenary invasion of modern literature too 
little? To mention two names only, Dr. Meyrick and Mr. David 
Williams, founder of the Literary Fund. each of these men has 
condescended to write the history of a W elsh county, and we are 
sure these are two of the last men whom Sir James Mackintosh 
would wittingly have attacked. One instance more, and we have 
done: we will “speak of the man who occupies the highest place in 
Celtic learning; in early youth he sacrificed all his ‘worldly pros- 
pects to a simple-minde d love for the literature of his country : nay, 
more, we are well assured that every publication that ever aenedl 
from his pen was a source of a direct pecuniary loss to himself. 
And yet at this moment, though broken down with disease and 
suffering, he is ready to publish the ancient romances of Wales, 
and to undergo a considerable part of the expense himself, pro- 
vided the gentry of Wales will share the remainder of the burthen 
amongst them. 


Our object is not to praise the gentry of the Principality; all 
that we affirm is, that the writers of Wales cannot be accused of 
ingratitude to their illustrious countrymen. Were our object to 
extol our more opulent countrymen, we should choose another 
time, and a happier example. We trust, however, that we have 
said enough to show how unworthy the remark, we altude to, is of 
a work that will go down to posterity as a texc-book of the British 
constitution, 


The Claims of Ossian. By the Rev. Edward Davies, F.r.s.t. 
H. Griffith, Swansea; Longman and Co. London. 


ONE portion of the claims of Ossian have long ago been decided; 
the intrinsic beauty of sentiment and im: agery diffused over the 
poems that go by his name have long been ‘appreciated by the 
whole civilized world. The prophec ies of the Roman poets, on the 
progress of literature amonest the barbarians of the North, have 
been, as it were, inversely accomplished ; instead of Ovi or 
Claudian becoming familiar to the Caledonian peasant, the bard of 
Selma and of Ultima Thule has been translated into the dialect of 
Italy; and the Poetical legends of the king of Morven have had 
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the same influence over the mind of Napoleon, as Achilles and the 
Iliad possessed over that of Alexander. Such considerations as 
these must leave the national honour of our Gaelic brethren totally 
independent of investigations such as those pursued in Mr. Davies’s 
volume ; to their honour, it is immaterial when and by whom these 
poems were composed, so that they belong to the Gaelic people. 


We have seldom met with any work which presented to us so 
many points deserving of our high praise and admiration as the 
present. There isa fullness of language and a richness of ima- 
gination in it, united with vigour of reasoning, and truly Christian 
mildness of sentiment, that render it a model to Celtic i inquirers. 
We would recommend it to the earnest perusal of those sober- 
minded gentlemen who seem to lose all their sobriety as soon as 
they approach an antiquarian subject: the M‘Cullochs and Pink- 
ertons on the one side, and the M‘Phersons on the other. The magic 
words are Celt, Goth, Pict, &c., induce pretty nearly the same sok 
and equable tone of mind, in gentlemen of this stamp, as the 
war-whoop instils into a wild Indian. Credulity, extravagance, 
and ill-temper, have been indeed the bane of Welsh and of all 
Celtic literature, to an extent at once ludicrous and deplorable. 


Mr. Davies’ s performance may be said to consist of two parts: 
first, an inquiry into the origin of these poems ; and secondly, an 
elaborate and learned history of this species of poetry amongst 
the different Celtic nations. Our present review is confined to the 
volume in the former point of view. The first question is, Were the 
Ossianic poems really written by Ossian, a blind bard of the third 
century, as represented by M‘Pherson, and contended by the 
Gaelic literati ? 

Mr. Davies shows, by a series of masterly and we think con- 
clusive arguments, that it is impossible to consider these lays as 
the production of a bard of the third century. We shall attempt 
to give an imperfect summary of them. 


The first objection is an anachronism. Fingal, the Ossianic 
al is always represented as making war both with the Romans 
and the Norsemen of Scandinavia. Mr. Davies adduces evidence 
that the invasions of the Norsemen commenced only in the 8th 
or 9th century. This objection loses none of its weight from the 
oft-recurring narratives of the victories of the Gaelic kings in 
Lochlin, the Norseman’s te rritory ; these victories must have been 
somewhat marvellous at a time when the Gael were harrassed in 
their own mountains, both by the Romans and the Norsemen them- 
selves. 

2. The manners and equipments ascribed in these poems to the 
heroes, both Gaelic and Irish, are quite out of character. The 
ancient Irish wore no armour, nor has any ancient armour been 
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found in Ireland; the Caledonians, in the time of the Romans, 
are not said to have worn any; but of the Ossianic chiefs, it is 
said, “The mail rattles on their breast, and pours its lightning 
from every side;” and the shield of Cathmor, an Irish chief, is de- 
picted as emblazoned like that of Achilles or /Eneas. 


3. The manners ascribed to the warriors are Gothic and Celtic. 
The duties allotted to the bards are so likewise; ‘* Fingal,” says 
Mr. D., “has his thousand bards at a time, when his army seems 
to have consisted only of a few hundreds.” These bards are made 
to animate the warriors to battle; the Scalds of the Gothic nations 
were in the habit of doing this; the Celtic bards were prohibited 
from meddling with warfare. We might remark that Fingal’s 
attack on Loda, or Odin, the god of the northern nations, is also 
in the spirit of these northern Goths, and not a Celtic character- 
istic; the Suevi were said to be fearless in fight, even of “ the bu 
mortal gods.” A variety of other incongruities are added, to show 
that the implicit confidence imposed by some learned writers in the 
historical truth of Ossian was premature. Such are, this very in- 
cident of Fingal’s conflict with Loda; Oscar, single handed, de- 
feating the whole host of Caros, or Carauseus; the Utopian excel- 
lence of the character of Fingal himself, evidently the creature of 
fiction, and not of sober history. 

4. Supposing Ossian to have been the author of the poems, 
how were they transmitted to posterity? No bards appear to have 
learnt them from his mouth: in the conclusion of the war of Caros, 
he thus addresses Malvina: ‘‘ Bring me the harp, O maid, that | 
may touch it when the light of my soul shall arise. Be thou near 
to learn the song ; future times shall hear of me.” So that, con- 
cludes our author, ‘ the drooping daughter of Toscar might lis- 
ten; but reason tells us she was not competent to the oral preser- 
vation of the tale; and it does not appear that she had a friend in 
the world to receive it from her mouth.” 


Towards the close of the book, Mr. D. combats the arguments 
of Sir John Sinclair. The latter proves ancient traditions and 
historical notices of a Fin M‘Cowl, the Irish name of Fingal. To 
this it is replied, that these traditions make against the genuineness 
of Ossian, since they are totally silent as to any poems concerning 
him, and represent Fin M‘Cowl as a giant, and in every respect the 
reverse of the chivalrous Fingal. Mr. D. disposes of the argu- 
ment, that many names of places attest the historical truth of the 
adventures of Fingal, by remarking, that fiction as well as history 


is often the source of names of places. P. 255. 


“ But, however these names are to be understood, we cannot admit them as 
evidence that Fin ever visited the places in which they occur. The renowned 
Arthur has a chair of considerable dimensions in Scotland ; he has another in 
Brecknockshire, 3000 feet high; but what man in this enlightened age sup- 
poses that Arthur ever sat in either of these magnificent seats; that he baked 
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lis bread in his capacious oven in North Britain; and that he played with 
quoits thirty or forty tons weight; or that his cloth has been spread on all his 
grey tables throughout the Principality of Wales?” 

Having thus established the impossibility that these poems can 
be ascribed to a period of very high antiquity, the next question is, 
what proofs have the Gaelic antiquaries produced that they were 
circulated in their country at a period in any sense remote. This 
question our author very satisfactorily solves, by observing that, 
M‘Pherson himself admits that bards were in the habit, till within 
sixty years of the time at which he was writing, of composing 
poems in the name of Ossian; and neither M‘Pherson nor Dr. 
Smith could distinguish these from the genuine poems of Ossian. 
It is also remarkable that this concession derives additional force 
from the boast of the Gaelic literati, that their language is un- 
changeable, since they thus concede that there is nothing in the 
dialect of Ossian to distinguish him from the bards of the time of 
M‘Pherson. 

“ M‘Pherson,” pungently remarks Mr. Davies, “frequently boasts that he 
could equal his original. For all this I give him credit; but it remains to be 
proved, that from the beginning of the 4th to the middle of the 18th century, 
no Caledonian genius had arisen who could have equalled the blind bard and 
his editor. Mr. M‘Pherson did not surely mean to assert that Scotland never 
produced a poet except Ossian and himself!” 

The next subject of inquiry is, whether M‘Pherson was himself 
the inventor of these poems, or whether they actually were current 
in the Highlands, in his time. Mr. Davies adopts an intermediate 
conclusion between these two, which he established, with admirable 
ingenuity, from undesigned admissions of the Scoto-Celtic literati 
themselves. The latter, with the intention of clearing up all doubts 
and difficulties, confided the publication of the Gaelic originals to 
the care of Sir John Sinclair, according to the worthy baronet. 
Whence were these originals derived? Why, from the ss. in 
M‘Pherson’s own hand-writing; whilst the originals of eleven of 
M‘Pherson’s English poems are omitted. Why? Because the 
Highland gentlemen were scrupulous about making any addition 
to the mss. of Mr M‘Pherson. This, surely, is a strange mode of 
confirming the literary integrity of Mr. M‘Pherson. 


The next authority Mr. D. deals with is the Rev. Mr. Farqhuar- 
son, who had made a collection of the poems of Ossian. But the 
evidence of a relative of Mr. Farqhuarson is, that that gentleman 
was continually complaining of the inaccuracy of M*‘Pherson’s 
translation; so that Mr. Farqhuarson’s evidence tends to show 
that M‘Pherson innovated on the originals. 


He then produces the undesigned admissions of a distinguished 
Gaelic scholar, Mr. Smith, of Kilbrandon, in Argyleshire, to the 
same effect: that gentleman represents the original poems as rude 
lays, but those published by M’Pherson as perfect. 
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Mr. Smith, speaking of the originals of Ossian as they came to 
his hands, observes: 

“ After the materials were collected, the next labour was to compare the dif- 
ferent editions, to strike off several parts that were manifestly spurious, bring 
together some episodes that appeared to have a relation to one another, though 
REPEATED SEPARATELY, and to restore to their proper places some incidents 
that seemed to have run from one poem into another. 

“No wonder,” fairly argues our Cambrian commentator, “that Ossian is so 
ancient, if every passage and expression that savoured of recent times and 
manners could be struck out ad libitum ; no wonder that he is so beautiful, if 
all the choice flowers of Caledonia have been culled to decorate his muse ; or 
so regular, if the polished wits and critics of the eighteenth century have 
selected episodes, transposed incidents, formed and connected the tale, from the 
resources of their own learning and genius.” 

According to the account of the Gaelic scholars, there are a 
certain species of tales called sgeulachds current in the Highlands, 
which are supposed to form a sort of prose narration of all the 
events contained in the Ossianic poems. Mr. Smith professes to 
have made a most extraordinary use of these traditions. From 
these he admits that he had ‘supplied the defective versification of 
one poem, and altered the form of others from what is found in 
any single one of the editions from which they are compiled.”* 


We believe that enough has been quoted from the able work 
under consideration to satisfy any unbiassed mind that the idea of 
these poems being the genuine productions of a poet of the third 
century, or of any remote period, is one of the wildest chimeras 
that was ever entertained by the literary world. That some 
romantic poems were in the days of M‘Pherson floating in the 
traditions of his country, the very respectable testimony of Dr. 
Smith, Mr. Farqharson, and other Gaelic gentlemen, utterly pre- 
cludes us from disbelieving; but that some alterations were made 
in these poems by Mr. M‘Pherson has also, we believe, been 
pretty distinctly established both by Mr. Farqharson’s complaint of 
the inaccuracy of M*Pherson’s translation and Mr. Smith’s avowal 
that, the originals which came to his hands were rude; i. e. were 
inconsistent with the English Ossian; and, by his statement, that 
they supplied imaginary inaccuracies. We confess, that it is 
upon this last branch of the inquiry that we entertain the greatest 
difficulty; we are not satisfied as to the precise extent of the 
liberty taken by M‘Pherson with his originals. The expressions 
employed by Dr. Smith, we must allow, do not, after all, seem to 
imply any other collation of his original than might be warranted 
by some rule of criticism well known to Gaelic scholars, and well 
known to be founded in sound reason. It will however, we think, 
be necessary for them, if this be the case, more fully to develope 
these principles; and we are happy to state that we have been 


Gaelic Antiquities, p. 129. 
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riven to understand that a Highland gentleman, well qualified both 
by his acquirements and his near consanguinity to a writer whose 
works on the subject of Ossian have been frequently alluded to in 
the course of this review, intends to make our Magazine the 
medium of some observations on this topic, and in reply generally 
to Mr. Davies's volume. For our part, we wish him every success, 
though, except on the point above alluded to, we are not fond 
enough to expect that he will obtain much. 

That a monarch and warrior, the prototype of Fingal, or Fin 
M‘Cowl, did, in some remote period of time, exist, we do not 
doubt; and we think Mr. Davies has given some tolerably satis- 
factory arguments to induce us to place him in the days of Alfred 
and Harold Harfagre. It may have been also that he numbered 
amongst his adherents a bard who commemorated his praises, and 
whose name has come to posterity invested with the borrowed 
glories of more enlightened times. But we think it is impossible 
not to come to the conclusion that this Fingal became in after- 
times nothing more than a varying personification of whatever our 
chivalrous brethren of Morven regarded as most glorious in the 
history of their land; a tablet of sand on which the bard of each 
successive age wrote the fluc tuating impression of each advance in 
the march of civilization. In the remoteness of antiquity we 
catch a glimpse of him as a species of Hercules, a giant, the 
mere rude personification of brute and barbarian. prowess. In 
more modern times, ‘a change comes o’er the spirit of the dream; ” 
every characteristic Is gone ; ‘the club of the rugged Caledonians 
of old is exchanged for the shield and lance of the “ Preux 
chevaliers” of the 15th century; and the stern features of the 
savage apparition relax into the courtesy of the Spenserian knight- 
errant. These poems, we are told, were not reduced to writing 
till the 18th century; they were then taken down from oral reci- 
tations, sometimes imperfect, and essentially varying from each 
other. The Highland bards, too, we are told, were in the habit of 
composing poems in the name of Ossian till a very recent period ; 
and the poems which they suppose to be the genuine produc tions 
of Ossian, differ nothing in language from these imitations. This 
fact, and the circumstance of the dhanne e of all obscurity in these 
poems to the minds of the present inhabitants of Morven, are to 
us the most conclusive of ail arguments against their claim to a 
remote antiquity. It is utterly contradictory to all experience, 
much more to the history of other Celtic dialects, that the Gae ic 
should thus have remained, even for a couple of centuries, without 
some change that would cast an air of perplexity over its ancient 
poetry. If Shakspeare requires the industrious acuteness of 
whole host of commentators to elucidate him, is it very likely that 
the bard of Selma would have been so very unambiguous, consi- 
dering the many revolutions of empire and of sentiment that have 
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occurred since his time? We possess a perfect parallel to the 
case of Fingal in our own Cambrian traditions of King Arthur. 
That such a person as the latter existed, 1s tolerably certain; but 
all the shifting hues of glory that float around his name are, no 
doubt, the gift of imagination, the produce of the accumulated 
genius of after-times of the bards of Brittany and the troubadours 
of Provence. Nor can we see how the admission of this inevitable 
conclusion tends in any way, in the one case more than the other, 
to detract from the honours of the Celtic race; on the contrary, it 
essentially adds to them. That the Highland people should have 
had a bard amongst them centuries ago, whose genius they are as 
unable to rival as an ordinary mortal to wield the sword of ‘the 
Douglas,” must surely be little better than an emphatic emblem 
of their own degeneracy. Far more honourable to them is that 
firm, abiding, and industrious spirit of poetical devotion, which was 
the common possession of their bards, to the most recent times; 
and the patriotic ardour which still retained, through all changes, 
the ancient defender of freedom in their recollection, and made 
him the focus and model of the noble sentiments, even of modern 
times. We quote with pleasure and applause the sentiments of 
Mr. Davies. 


* And what would the brave Caledonians lose by the candid avowal, were 
it now to be made? it might compel them to abate something of their new 
pretensions to early refinement, and to the possession of an ancient uncor- 
rupted language; on the other hand, it would remove their temptation to 
violate all history of their own country and of the Celtic nations in general ; the 
merit of these interesting compositions would still be their own, for the 
slender aid which their bards have derived from Ireland could hardly be 
deemed a drawback upon their fame. What critic detracts one atom from the 
fame of Virgil, because Homer composed in hexameter verse, and sung the tale 
of ‘Troy some ages before the Roman poet was born? Instead of vaunting of 
one solitary poetic genius, whose very existence is not recognised by history, 
the proud Caledonian nation might justly boast of many: instead of recording 
that the harp bad sounded amongst their mountains in an age with which we 
have so little to do at present, they might declare to the world, that the muse 
still loves to haunt their romantic glens, the banks of their wizard streams, and 
the recesses of their echoing rocks. Would the reputation of living genius do 
less credit to their country than the bare recollection of a bard, of whom, 


according to their computation, it could only be said, in the last fifteen cen- 
turies, Ossian has been ! 


“But, at whatever period, and by whomsoever, these poems were composed, 
I am by no means disposed to detract from their intrinsic merit ; they do credit 
to Caledonia. The Gaelic originals constitute a splendid monument of its 
language. The Fingal and Temora, upon subjects so interwoven with the 
feelings of the people, set this corner of the island far above 
not only with any 
Europe.” 


ms De mag > poetic competition, 
Celtic tribe, but we may almost say with any nation in 


Ditlering, as we do, from them in their conclusions, we cannot 
but regard with respect the unanimous zeal with which the Gaelic 
literati have supported the claims of their national poetry, and the 
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generosity with which they have done every thing to elucidate it. 
There are few countries where the example might not profitably 
be held up to imitation; there is but one, perhaps, to which it 
will probably be a standing reproach. 


No. I. Views in Wales.—\s. plain, 2s. India paper. 
Jones, Finsbury square, London. 


We read upon the envelope of Mr. Jones’s first number his inten- 
tion of publishing ‘‘the most picturesque and beautiful se enery in 
that romantic country, (Cambria,) unequalled in Europe.” This 
is declamation with a vengeance; though we are prepared to 
accompany Mr. Jones very far indeed in his admiration of our 
native Principality, yet we cannot in conscience uphold these his 
most extravagant encomiums; that Wales has ever been cele- 
brated for her romantic grandeur, is unnecessary for us to 
repeat, but that she is “unequalled in Europe” the ‘‘pictu- 
resque” and ‘‘beautiful,” is, to say the least of it, a startling 
proposition. We should have thought that ey Gastineau 
might have been consulted here with advantage, by our, in this 
instance, somewhat over-partial and exclusive panegyrist. Has he 
ever visited the blue regions of the Jura, and, perched on the giddy 
heights of Fort l’Ecluse, traced the blue waters of the ‘“arrowy 
Rhone” through the awful ravines of its enchanted valley? Has 
he faced the stupendous grandeur of Mont-blanc, 


—— “The monarch of mountains, 
Whom they crown’d long ago, 

Ona throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

Around whose waist are forests braced, 
The Avelanche in his hand ?” 


Has he ever climbed, ‘‘ with weary steps and slow,” to the valley 
of Chamouny, and stood on that vast sea of ice, encircled by the 
many -tinted glaciers, whose needle-summits seem to pierce the 
blue heaven, and, like the glittering lances of some mighty embat- 
tled host, to guard its precincts from the intrusion of mortal foot- 
steps? Has he penetrated the dark forests of the Grindenwald, 
and gazed on the beauteous Jungfrau, rearing her pure and virgin 
form of dazzling snow from amidst the black pine trees by which 
she is surrounded, and to espe fair brow the mountain eagle 
might strive in vain to soar? or has he passed the grand St. 
Bernard, and suddenly, from that deinen height, beheld the garden 
of Europe, the sunny vales of Italy extended in all their pride of 
beauty at his feet ? Let him but have seen the least of these, and, 
our word for it, (we speak advisedly and from experience,) he will 
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hasten to recal the utterance of a rhapsody, the lecture of which, 
however palatable and satisfactory it may possibly be to the ‘Sir 
Hughs” and “ Fluellens” of our time, must, by the travelled and letter- 
ed, be deprecated asa puff. We hate severe criticism, but we must 
be just to the public and the publisher. We are really sorry that 
he should have, in the slightest degree, attached bombast to a 
work whose general propriety and beauty are quite sufhicient to 
gain for it a fair meed of the public notice. 


The frontispiece is a vignette engraving of Menai Straits: it is 
strikingly effective; the sky is good, the water is good, and the 
foliage e xquisite. We had seen no representation of Menai bridge 
conveying so just an idea of its immense reality; on the left, beyond 
the bridge, rises the Anglesea column; the back-ground is well 
softened, the point of view, we believe, from the grounds of Gorph- 
wysva, Anglice, ‘the resting place.” It may be just necessary to 
expl 1in to strangers why it is so called, for we find no historical 
notices attached to the present number: The late Lord Lucan, a 
nobleman possessing considerable landed property in Ireland, divided 
the greater portion of his time between London and Ireland: whether 
the fascinations of town or the charms of his own beautiful 
country had still left some inclination for variety, we do not know ; 
but it is well recollected that his lordship invariably, upon his 
travels to and from Ireland, passed a week or two at this part of 
the Caernarvonshire coast; he had no estates here, but rented a small 
tract on the banks of the Menai, and there built a tasty retreat, on 
which the Welsh, with their customary fondness for tacidental 
terms, bestowed the nomenclature of “resting place.” About 
twelve years ago it was in the possession of Owen Anthony 
Poole, esq. a eentleman celebrated for hospitality; though, we 
believe, when in his occupation, and since, Gorphwysva has not 
been kept up in that fastidious and recherché style of elegance for 

which Lord Lucan was proverbial. 


The first view in the body of the work is Abermaw (the mouth 
of the river Mawddoc), ridic ulously acide into ** Barmouth,”’ 
a title bearing no signification. Here we fanc y ourselves quite at 
home: the whole engraving is executed with uncommon fidelity ; 
we see the old building, on the left of the foreground, said to have 
been once a custom-house, the little inn, and even the stable 
where our horses rested, ‘‘ true to the very life,” as a Milesian 
friend exclaimed, when we handed him the plate for recognition : 


the abrupt rocks, with their scanty and broken vegetation, are 
skilfully executed, 


The next is Rhuddlan Castle: this is also worthy of Gastineau ; 
even the litt'> sailing-boat under the bridge evinces taste, and 
something more than taste often aimed at by artists, yet seldom 
so happily executed as in this landse rape : the towers of the old 


castle appear, we think, rather too near each other; this is very 
>) ; 


~ 
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possibly the effect of our being unacquainted with the point of 
view, and therefore our ignorance of their exact perspective from 
thence : the distant pyramidical top of Tal Coch is a fine feature in 
the scene: the only fault we can find in its minor details is the 
mausoleum to the left of the church; for, though completely in the 
shade, still we think it should not have been so very indistinct ; 
the object alluded to is the mausoleum of the Shipley family, 
erected by the late Dean of St. Asaph, on the scite of an ancient 
sepulchral chapel of the Conways of Bodryddan. The engraver 
of these two views is Mr. H. Adlard, and they do him credit. 


Llyn Tegid, or Bala Lake. 


This is beautiful: the artist has taken his drawing from the 
southern side of the Llyn, upon a spot considerably elevated ; 
those who know how difticult it is to produce panoramic efttect 
beneath the spectator will duly appreciate the effort: the fore- 
ground is correctly bold, the peasant with his horse ascending the 
hill finely contrasts with the distant expansive waters: the eflect 
of Glan Llyn, a seat of Sir Watkin W. Wynn, peeping through 
the woods beyond the pool, is really exquisite, though the banks of 
Llan Tegid are certainly not so richly clothed generally with 
timber as represented here: the bold curvature of the mountains 
far—far away, complete this charming engraving. No wonder that 
one of our ablest modern Welsh scholars should have selected 
‘“*Tegid” for his bardic appellation, the choice is poetical in the 
extreme, 





The fourth and last specimen is Menai, viewed from the 
Anglesea coast; as in each of the plates, we are here particularly 
struck with Mr. Gastineau’s attention to correct detail; we do not 
see ‘* Royal Georges,” or ‘*‘ Glorious Arethusas,” but real coasters : 
while we notice them we must not forget to eulogize the ‘‘ Ocean’s 
Bosom,” the ripple on its waters is most natural; here is no glassy 
stiffness, as if they were frozen and immoveable, a difficulty which 
many artists of no mean talents could ever manage to fully 
eradicate from their works. T. Barber is the engraver of Menai 
and Bala Lake. 

We have viewed with delight the landscapes of Varley, of Robson, 
and those of other eminent draughtsmen, who made Wales the 
object of their study; we have admired H. Hughes's woodcuts in 
his ‘* Beauties of Wales;” the clever mezzotintos acccompanying 
Broughton’s poetry, Robinson’s recent lithographic drawings, and 
various others; and though it is absurd to make comparisons 
between distinct departments of the art, we are only doing simple 
justice in declaring, that we have never seen the productions of any 
engaged upon Welsh scenery which have given us higher gratifi- 
cation than the little work before us: it is within the reach of 
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most persons, from its extreme cheapness, and two shillings, we 
think, cannot be better expended than in the purchase of a copy. 

It is accompanied by four pages of letter-press, fairly enough 
written, but, as they contain nothing in the shape of novelty, they 
do not elicit from us either approbation or dispraise. 


PELE RERELELELEILE 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


To be shortly published, “ The Beauties of Welsh Poesy, selected trom 
the works of the most admired bards, ancient and modern: together with 
original poems and translations, by Tuomas Lt. Jones, of Denbigh. 


7 he . ry . ‘ . ° y oo on . - . 
(he Literary and Translation Society of Wales publish their “ Introductory 
Essay” in the course of a few weeks. 


In February, 1 vol. 8vo., “ Welsh Superstitions and Fairy Tales,” on 
the plans adopted by Sir Walter Scott and ‘T. Crofton Croker, esq., in their 
Scotch and Irish legends, by Wittiam Howe ts, of Tipton, ‘Staffordshire. 


Extracts from Mr. Howells’ ms. are introduced in page 68 of our present 
number. 


ln 1 vol. larze 8vo. a poetical volume, entitled, “ 4 Trip to Paris,” by 


T.S. Austen, author of “ Original Rhymes,” &c. &e.; to be published by 
T. Stanley, of Dudley. 


CL LI LOL AL AL AL 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Tuere has very rarely been an instance of such respect being paid by any 
country to the virtues and the talents of one who never so much as set foot on 
their shores, as in the honours heaped in America upon the memory of Bishop 
Heber. Among various monuments and inscriptions to the same effect, the in- 
habitants of Canandaigue, a village situated in the interior of the State of New 
York, in the direct road to the falls of the Niagara, have caused his name to be 
engraved in letters of gold on a rock of granite, which forms a part of the outer 
foundation of their episcopal church. 


Phe Lord Bishop of Llandaff has instituted the Rev. John Jenkins, of Whitton, 


Radnorshire, to the rectory of Llangua, in the county of Monmouth, on the 
presentation of the patron, John Lucy Scudamore, esq. 

rhe Lord Bishop of St. David’s has instituted the Rev. T. Davies to the per- 
petual curaey of Llanfihangel-uweh-Gwily, Carmarthenshire, on the presentation 
of the Rev. W. Morgan, vicar of Abergwilly. 

' The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has been pleased to license the Rev. John 
Jones, late assistant tutor of St. David's College the curacies of St. Peter’s 
Carmarthen and Llanganor, in that county. sian Nila kata lain 

The Rev. Arthur Hill Richardson, of St. David’s College, has been instituted 
to the perpetual curacy of Llanrhythen, in the county of Pembroke. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s has instituted the Rev. 
T. Vaughan, M.A. and chaplain to the Right Honourable the Countess of Antrim, 
to the rectory of Liandeveilog, in the county of Brecon, on the presentation of 
the king. His lordship has also collated the Rev. J. Davies, vicar of Llanybyther, 
to the Prebendal Stall of Llandygwydd, in the collegiate 1, V 


church of Brecon, vacant 
by the death of Doctor Roach. 
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CHARITIES, 

Copies of the following letter have been received by the secretaries to the 
Welsh Dispensaries under mentioned ; it is most gratifying to notice this example 
of charity, so disinterested, and so honourable to the benevolent individual from 
whom it proceeds: 

“TO THE SECRETARIES OF THE WELSH DISPENSARIES. 
; Bendithion o ffynnon y Dawn. 

** As a friend to these charities, I have always enjoyed the introduction of them 
as a great blessing to my worthy compatriots in humble life, where there was no 
medical relief when disease or accident happened to afflict them. You will find 
deposited in the bank of Messrs. Williams, Hughes, and Co. Chester, 

For the united Carnarvonshire and Anglesea 2 
Dispensary, at Bangor............-00- § 

For the Denbigh Dispensary .............. Ten Guineas. 

For the Holywell Dispensary .............. Ten Guineas. 

These Institutions, as well as being a source of mental gratification to their 
supporters, have also the happy effect of endearing our medical friends to their 
country by their generally humane and laudable attention to their poor patients. 

The Town of Bala, in the extensive uplands of Merionethshire, has as yet no 
Dispensary. It will give me pleasure to put Ten Guineas on the foundation 
stone. R. LLWYD. 

Chester ; Sept. 15, 1830. 


Fifteen Guineas. 


The following is the abstract of a Bill, now before the House of Commons, to 
declare in what cases the possessions of certain charitable institutions shall be 
liable to the payment of rates for local purposes. 

The preamble sets forth, that doubts as to the legality of assessing charitable 
institutions for local purposes have arisen. 

Clause I. therefore enacts that hospitals, houses, &c. of charitable institutions 
of royal foundation, used only for patients, shall be exempted from parish 
assessments. 

Il. This Act not to extend to houses, &c. not actually occupied by patients, 
nor to houses of governors, &c. 

III. This Act to extend only to such hospitals, institutions, &c. in England, as 
shall have been, or shall be, founded and endowed by some grant, charter, or letters 
patent of some king or queen of England or of Great Britain, or of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and shall extend to any such hospital or 
institution, although the same may be increased, supported, or assisted by any 
other funds or revenues besides those with which the same may be so endowed by 
such grant, charter, or letters patent, or by any other means whatever. 





We have much pleasure in stating that the ladies of Conway, and its neighbour- 
hood, have, by subscription, established a Charity School in that town, where 
nearly one hundred poor girls are taught reading and sewing. We earnestly re- 
commend to all who have the means, to come forward in aid of this truly philan- 
thropic undertaking, so as to raise funds for the building or purchase of a suitable 
school house, which would give a permanent foundation to this useful, pious, and 
patriotic institution. 





MOLD POST-OFFICE. ee 

We understand that by the exertions of Sir Edward P. Lloyd, bart., the patriotic 

member for the Flint boroughs, the post-master-general has converted the re- 

ceiving house at Mold into a regular post-office, and that in future all letters and 

newspapers will be delivered without any fee beyond the legal postage. Hitherto 
each letter and paper has been charged with a penny on delivery. 





COAL DUTIES. 

At a meeting of the coal-proprietors, ship-owners, merchants, and other 
inhabitants of Swansea, lately held, it was unanimously resolved to petition 
Parliament to repeal the existing duties on coal and culm, particularly on such as 
are carried coastwise. 
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Thomas Lovett, esq., of Fernhill Hall, is the mayor elect of Oswestry; the 
present recorder is the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn; and the high steward, the 
Hon. Thomas Kenyon. 





SHERIFFS NOMINATED. 
North J¥ales. 

Anglesea. —Owen Owen, of Llanfigael, esq.; John Paynter, of Maes-y-llwyn, 
esq.; Andrew Burt, of Llwynogan, esq. 

Carnarvonshire.—Rice Thomas, of Coedhelen, esq. ; John Wynne, of Byrn- 
yneuadd, esq.; Owen Jones Ellis Nanney, of Gwynfryn, esq. 

Merionethshire.-Uugh Lloyd, of Cefnbodig, esq.; Lewis Williams, of Fron- 
wnion, esq. ; Sir William Wynn, of Hendregwenllian, knt. 

Montgomeryshire. —Robert Maurice Bonnor, of Bodynfol, esq.; John Palmer 
Bruce Chichester, of Gungrog, esq.; Sir Charles Thomas Jones, of Broadway, 
knit. 

Denbighshire.—Wilson Jones, of Gelligunan, esq.; Jones Panton, of Derwen 
Hall, esq.; John Townshend, of Trevalyn, esq. 

Flintshire.—Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, of Hawarden Castle, bart.; Edward 
Lewis, of Bryn Edwin, esq.; Edward Lloyd, of Cefn, esq. 

South JVales. 

Carmarthenshire.~ Edward Hamlyn Adams, of Middleton Hall, esq.; Sir 
James Hamlyn Williams, of Edwinsford, bart.; John Waters, of Sarn, esq. 

Pembrokeshire.—W illiam Jones, of Heathfield, esq.; Charles Poyer Callen, of 
Merrixton, esq.; John Mirehouse, of Brownslate, esq. 

Cardigansiire.— Join Palmer Bruce Chichester, of Llanbadarn fawr, esq. ; 
John Hughes, of Alithwyd, esq.; John Williams Lewis, of Llanairon, esq. 

Glamorganshire.—Richard Hoare Jenkins, of Lilanharran, esq.; Frederick 
Fredericks, of Dyffryn, esq.; David Tennant, of Pantgwidir, esq. 

Breconshire. — William Hibbs Bevan, of Beaufort, esq.; William Henry West, 
of Glilfues, esq.; Fuller Maitland, of Garth, esq. 

Radaorshire.—Richard Duppa, of Llanshaw, esq.; John Wayman, of Grif- 
fenlloyd, esq.; Jobn Russell, of Knighton, esq. 

The Border Counties. 

Shropshire.—William Owen, of Woodhouse, esq.; Sir Edward Smythe, of 
Acton Burnell Park. 

Cheshire.— Jolin Hoskins Harper, of Davenham Hall, esq.; Sir Thomas 
Stanley Massey Stanley, of Hooton, bart.; John Hurleston Leche, of Carden, 
bart. 

Herefordshire.—Joseph Blissett, of Letton Court, esq.; Kedgwin Hoskins, of 
Strickstenning, esq.; John Arkwright, of Hampton Court, esq.; Walter Mozeley, 
of Buildwas, esq. 

Staffords/ire.—Jobn Stevenson Salt, of Standen, esq.; Thomas Fitzherbert, 
of Sv innerton Park, esq.; Thomas Kinnersley, of Clough Hall, esq. 

MV arwickshire.— Francis Canning, of Foxcote, esq.; George Lucy, of Charle- 
cote, esq.; Edward Sheldon, of Brailes, esq. . 

ji ‘orcestershire a John Howard Galton, of Hadsor House, esq-; John Somer- 
set Russel, of Powick, esq.; Osman Ricardo, of Bromsberrow Place, esq. 





Mr. Taunton, (the leader on the Oxford Circuit,) Mr. Pattison, and Mr. 


os rson, have been nominated judges under the new Act for Assimilating the 
Judicature of Wales to that of England. 





, The Earl of Powis has resigned the recordership of the borough of Welsh 
Pool, and David Pagh, esq., of Llanerchydol, has been elected to the office. 


———_ 


At Holyhead Harbour considerable progress has been made in finishing the 
south pier; fenders have been constructed for the protection of the steam 
packets whilst lying alongside the great pier, and a clock has bee 1 
regulating the departure of the packets, 


n fixed up for 
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At Howth Harbour, 1603 tons of rock and sand have been raised by diving-bell 
and dredging machines, and the depth of the harbour proportionably increased. 


THE CYMMRODORION ; OR, THE ROYAL CAMBRIAN INSTITUTION. 


The society has voted the sum of £50 towards the expense of publishing the 
Mabinogion: £25 to be paid into the printer’s hands, when the ms. is in the 
press, and a further sum of £25 when the edition is printed off. The work, we 
understand, is to be printed at Denbigh, under the immediate superintendence of 
the learned editor, Dr. William Owen Pughe. 


We understand that the Bishop of London has it in contemplation to establish 
evening service, in the Welsh language, in one of the churches in London. 
Several attempts have been made by individuals to carry so praise-worthy an ob- 
ject into effect, but want of patronage from the higher quarters, and private 
interests, have hitherto stood in the way. Much praise is due to the dissenters 
from the established church for what they have done in the cause of Christianity 
in the metropolis. While the members of the church of England were slumbering, 
the separatists established no less than four or five places of worship for their 
fellow countrymen. With pride and gratification have we at all times pointed out 
the humble Cambrians, proceeding to their places of worship on Sunday—respect- 
able in their dress, and in their demeanor unexceptionable ; while their fellow 
subjects, of the same grade, both English and Irish, might be seen, at the closed 
doors of the public-houses, stupified with liquor, uttering the most detestable and 
horrible expressions. We are bound to bear witness to the praise-worthy conduct 
of the Welsh dissenters; if they had not stood up in the cause of religion in the 
metropolis, we fear that our poorer countrymen must have lost all feelings of 
religion. 


The Rev. J. Price, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, is patronized by the 
Cymmrodorion Society as the proposed lecturer. We know Mr. Price to be a 
man of talent; and we wish him every success. 


The subjoined letter has been received by the secretary to the Institution : 


Christ Church, Oxford ; 
‘¢ Dear Sir, November 21, 1830. 


‘‘T have the honour to present to the library of the Cymmrodorion Society a 
copy of my translation of the Book of the Prophet Isaiah, and also my 
‘Detence of the Reformed System of the Welsh Orthography,’ together with a 
Welsh Essay on the same subject; and I shall thank you to present my best 
regards to the members of the Society, hoping that they will do me the honour of 
placing them among their books. The Welsh translation of Isaiah will soon 
follow, and I shall feel great pleasure in presenting that also to the Society. 

‘*] shall thank you to acquaint them, that it is the intention of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge to publish a new edition of the Welsh Bible, 
with large type and marginal references, and with two maps, as in some of the 
old editions of the Bible. The University of Oxford having appointed me as the 
proper person to undertake the important task of bringing this work through the 
press, | thought it right first to draw up a plan of orthography, which, in my 
opinion, would be received favorably and generally througbout the Principality. 
This plan I had the honour of submitting to the Bishop of St. Asaph, and by his 
lordship to a committee of clergymen formed by him in the diocese of St. Asaph ; 
and, I am happy to add, it has met with their warmest and most cordial approba- 
tion. TheSt. Asaph Committee consists of the Rev. Walter Davies, of Manafon ; 
Mr. Rowland Williams, of Meifod; and Mr. Henry Parry, of Llanasa, editor of 
Dr. John Davies’s Welsh Grammar, printed at Oxford. Last Saturday, at the 
particular request of the Bishop of St. Asaph, I attended a special committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge: at this meeting the Bishop of 
London presided, and was supported by the two Welsh bishops, St. Asaph and 
Bangor; when it was agreed, that copies of the specimen of orthography, which 
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I now enclose for you, should be sent to the four Welsh bishops, and by them 
distributed among their respective clergy for their sanction and approbation. 
But as the Cymmrodorion Society is so well known to the Welsh clergy, and the 
character of its members duly appreciated by them as Welsh scholars and suppor- 
ters of every thing national, I deem it a duty incumbent on me to submit to them 
my plan of orthography, in order to have their sentiments on the subject. In 
this plan I followed the middle path, between the old and new system of ortho- 
graphy, in order to reconcile both parties, if possible. Phose who know what 
prejudices I have to encounter will forgive me, or rather will commend me tor 
pursuing the path I have adopted. The advocates for the old orthography can- 
not well be offended with me, and the supporters of the new system cannot but 
approve of my conduct. . 

« Having said so much, will you be so kind as to submit my ‘specimen’ to the ‘ 
members of the Cymmrodorian Society, and convey to them my anxiety and 
desire to bave it sanctioned by them. And should they approve of it, to state the 
same in a letter to the Bishop of Asaph. Signed by every well-wisher to so great 
and important an undertaking, as that of presenting to the natives of the Princi- 
pality a faithful, and, if possible, a perfect edition of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Welsh language. 1! have the honour to be, dear sir, 

With niy best wishes for the success of your Society, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
The Secretary of the Cymmrodorion Teaivb.”’ 
Society, Ye. Xe. _— 
It is proposed, 

1. That the prefix eym, in preference to cy, be adopted in eymmeryd, cymiiy- 
dag, cymmal, gorchymmyn, &¢. 

cy, in cynghor, eymhar, cymhell, ceymhorth, ceymhivys, &e. 

cys, in cyssegr, cyssylltu, &c. 

eyn, (mutation of eyd ) in eynnorthwy, cynnal, cynnwys, &e. 

ean, con). (rather than eyz) in sentences like can wynned, can gynted. 

cen, (rather than cyz) in cenfigen. 

an, (a primitive particle) to be preserved in anniwiol, annoeth, &c.; but that ’ 
the x be allowed to coalesce in anghof, anghyfiawn, &c. to prevent the uncouth 
appearance which the words would otherwise have, as annghof; but am rather 
than an, be used in words like ammbarod; not anmbarod. 

That dé be considered both as an affirmative and negative particle. 

2. That the prep. a, ag, (with) be invariably circumflexed, as @, dg ; except in 
composition, as gyda, gydag. 

3. That gydag be adopted in preference to gyd aig; 


tuag at - - - - tu ag at; 
oddi wrth - - - oddiwrth ; 
oddiar - - - - oddiar ; 
oldi mewn - - : oddi fewn ; 
yny fan (illicd) - - yn y man. 


4. That the prep. yx, be allowed in certain instances to coalesce; as in 
ynghadw, ynghalon, ynghanol, ynghyd, ynghyleh. 

5. That, for greater degree of euphony, y (the) rather than ’r (contract of yr) 
be used in sentences like the following: Wedi iddo dreulio y ewbl; not dreulio’r. 
Galw y doethion; not ga/w’r. But inothers, ’r, as, y mabwysiad, a’r gogoniant, 
a’r cylammodau; notac y. A laddodd Iago @r cleddyf ; not gy: ar ser a 
syrth o’r nel; notoe y. Nac i’r tir; not 7 y ‘ 

6. That the apostrophe be omitted in n7’s; since nis isa negative, as well as 
nt, nid; and as such cannot require it. m 

7. That 4 be discarded where it is not required as an aspirate, or as a consti- 
tuent part of the word; as in brenhinoedd. cenhedloedd ; from brenin, cenedl: 
but to be preserved in words which require it, as bywhdu, bywhdd ; anhardd, 
anhawdd. : 

§. That every word should have its proper complement of letters; as dannedd; 
—— from dant, meddiant. Also ymddattodiad, where two ?f’s are ne- 


#. That where double consonants are not absolutely necessary, one be deemed 
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sufficient; as in colynau, rhesymau, from colyn, rheswm. Also ataf, ateb, from 
at-af, at-eb; bywta, gwreica, pysgota; from bwyd, gwraig, pysgod. 

10. That sy (is) be used before consonants, and sydd before a vowsl; as, y neb 
y sy ganddo: beth sydd yn Iluddias. 

Li. That in words like torr’, tynnu, mynnu, hynny, honno, the two consonants 
be suffered to remain. 

12. That the foilowing words be thus spelt; angeu, cadben, canmawl, corph, 
creulawn, cyfreithlawn, darllen, deheu, diammhan, digllawn, dwylaw, dywed, 
eisien, ffyddlawn, gwrandaw, sarph, tymhest/, waered, ymadaw, ysbryd. 

The Society highly approve of the intended alteration as far as it goes. The 
members were of opinion at the last meeting (Friday, the 3d of December,) that 
the learned gentleman might safely and judiciously go still further, particularly 
with regard to the substitution of the letter v for f. 


It is intended by the Royal Cambrian Institution, we believe, to hold an 
Eisteddvod and Concert in the month of May, for the peculiar gratification of the 
families of such of the members as subscribe to the Institution, for the purpose of 
cultivating our native music, and the encouraging that branch of science. 


It is contemplated to offer the royal medal for the best poem in English upon 
any subject connected with Wales by a native of the Principality. The poem 
must be in length abovel00 lines. The Society do not intend to confine the candidate 
to any particular style or school of poetry, but recommend that the subject be 
modern, or rather of a later date than the Conquest of England by the Normans. 
In connexion with this subject, we trust that the observations of a bard of a 
sister isle will be disproved, and that Wales can furnish poets in the English 
language, in addition to her numerous Celtic authors. A prize will also be offered 
for the best essay on an inquiry into the coinage or circulating medium of the 
Ancient Britons and Welsh. 

Mr. Robert Davies ( Bardd Nantglyn) was the author of the poem signed 
‘¢Galarus,’? mentioned in our last number ; the medal will be presented in May 
next, at the Eisteddvod. 


SCIENCE. 

We have heard that a number of scientific individuals connected with the Prin- 
cipality are engaged in forming an Institation analogous to the principles of the 
leading Societies in England, Ireland, and Scotland. We have long felt the want 
of a Society for the Promotion of Knowledge and the Improvement of the 
Useful Arts in our country; and we most sincerely wish the promoters of the 
project every success, and trust that they will meet with the encouragement 
which they deserve from the wealthy and leading men of our country. 





COAL IN RADNORSHIRE. 


Some attempts having been lately made to induce a search for coal in the 
county of Radnor, the following observations on the subject have appeared 
in the Hereford Journal, wherein reasons are given for inferring that a search 
of the kind would be to no purpose. It is known to geologists that the 
regular coal formation belongs to a series of beds, and commonly lies in a basin, 
of which the old red sand-stone, as it is called, is the lowest member. Of this 
old red sand-stone, the greater part of the county of Hereford is composed. It 
is under this stratum that the limestones, and slaty rock which occur in Radnor- 
shire, are placed; and as the order of succession of the different strata never 
varies, though particular strata are sometimes altogether wanting, it is physically 
impossible to find any coal in that county. The trap rocks, which occur in differ- 
ent paris of Radnorshire, belong to a regular series, being probably of an 
igneous, or volcanic origin, and certainly have no connexion with the coal forma- 
tion. Those who propose sinking coal pits in the county of Radnor, should shew 
one of two things, either that the county contains higher strata than the old red 
sand-stone, the transition lime-stone, transition slate, and trap, or that the 
established principles and facts of geological science are false. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
Births. 


At Carnarvon, the lady of T. B. Haslam, esq. of a daughter. 

Mrs. William Griffith, of Lower Eaton street, Grosvenor place, London, of 
a son. 

At Bryn Gomer, Monmouthshire, the lady of the Rev. D.D. Evan, Baptist 
minister, at Portrhydyrun, of a son. 

In Seaville street, Canal side, Chester, Mrs. Dean, wife of Mr. Richard Dean, 
in the employ of the Ellesmere and Chester Canal Company, was safely delivered 
of three children ; two of them have since died. 

The lady of Charles Morse, esq. of Fern Hill, of a son. 

The lady of J. P. A. Lloyd Philipps, esq. of Dale castle, Pembrokeshire, of a 
daughter, stillborn. 

At Tenby, the lady of the Rev. R. R. Bloxam, chaplain of His Majesty’s dock- 
yard, Pembroke, of a daughter. ’ ; 

At Eccles, the lady of Edward Foulkes, esq. of Miefod Bank, North Wales, of 
a son. 

At Bangor, the lady of C. Cottingham, esq. of a daughter. 

At the Priory, Carnarvon, the lady of the Rev. W. W. Williams, of a son. 

At the Rectory, Aberffraw, Anglesea, the wife of the Rev. John Roberts, of a 
daughter. 

At Holyhead, the lady of the Rev. John Jones, B.p. late fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and perpetual curate of Holyhead, of a son. 

In Torrington square, London, the lady of J. H. Lloyd, esq. barrister, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. J. B. Williams, vicar of Llantrissent, Glamorganshire, 
of a son. 

At Bronwydd, in the county of Cardigan, the lady of Thomas Lloyd, esq. 
of a son. 

At Stanley hall, the lady of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, bart. of a son. 

At Hawarden Rectory, the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Neville Greville, of a 
daughter. 

At the residence of her mother, the Roe, St. Asaph, the lady of the Rev. 
Edmund Williams, vicar of Llangerniew, of a son and heir. 

At Llangoedmore place, Cardiganshire, the lady of Major Herbert Vaughan, 
of a son. 

At Emlyn, in the county of Cardigan, the wife of David Lewis, esq. of that 
place, of a son. 

The lady of Colonel Jones Parry, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. John Griffith, Cymmunod, Anglesea, of a daughter. 

At Plas Penmynydd, Anglesea, the lady of Thomas Owen, esq. of adaughter. 


Marriages. 


In Lower Mount street, Dublin, with special license, by the Rev. Sir G. W. 
Bishop, bart. and afterwards by Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, Captain the hon. George Lawrence Vaughan, second son of the Earl of 
Lisburne, of Crosswood, Cardiganshire, to Mary Josephine Roche, daughter of 
Henry O'Shea, esq. Madrid, and co-heiress of the late General Sir Philip Keating 
Roche, k.c.B. , 

At St. Marks, Kennington, by the Rev. William Otter, Copner Oldfield, esq. 
of Perth y Terfyn, Holywell, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Charles Francis, 
esq. of Vanxhall, 

At Llandovery, by the Rev. William Morgan, vicar of Cayo, William, son of 
John Sayce, esq. recorder of Bishop’s Castle, to Ann, eldest daughter of the late 
James Jenkins, esq. of Caerleon, Monmoutbshire. 

1 he Rev. John Leyson, rector of Llanvigan, Breconshire, to Anna Maria, only 
child of the late Francis Rigby Brodbelt Stallard Penoyre, esq. of the Moor and 
oe Herefordshire, and of Batheaston Villa, Somersetshire. 

a “4 yma ge oo of Salop, Thomas Goddard, esq. to Anne, relict 
S, esq. late collector of his Majesty’s customs, at Carnarvon. 
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At St. James’s Church, by the Rev. R. Crawley, vicar of Steeple Asbton, 
Wilts., the Rev. John Griffith, fellow of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, and pre- 
bendary of Rochester, to Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rev. James 
Baker, of Hildersham Hall, in the county of Cambridge. 

At Llanbedr, Breconshire, Robert Sayer Cox, esq. of Bedminster, Somerset, 
to Laura Elizabeth, daughter of John Powell, esq. of Moor park. 

At Llanfthangel Genan'rglyn, the Rev. Lewis Jones, vicar of Almondbury, in 
the county of York, to Catherine, the second daughter of the late James Watkin, 
esq. of Moelcernie, in the county of Cardigan. 

At Capel Curig church, by the Rev. Morris Hughes, of St. Ann’s Llandegai, 
George Ashley, of St. Ann’s Terrace, Brixton, county of Surrey, esq. to 
Margaret, the third daughter of the late Mr. Griffith, of the former place. 

At Lanegwad church, John Davies, minister of the Independent chapel at 
Penygraig, to Mary, daughter of Mr. Jones, of Cwmgwyn, in the parish of 
Llanegawd, Caermarthenshire. 

At Llanbadarnfawr, Cardiganshire, by the Rev. Thomas Jones, curate of 
Aberystwyth, the Rev. William Thomas, of the vicarage honse, in the parish of 
Nautmel, to Helen, only daughter of the late Daniel Reid, esq. of Penlanolau, 
in the county of Radnor. 

At Mary-le-bone church, London, Mr. Thomas Watkins, of Monmouth, to 
Miss Mary Morgan, daughter of Mr. John Morgan, of Clehongar, Herefordshire. 

At Llanbadarn, Mr. J. Davies, nephew of M. Davies, esq. banker, to Betsy, 
daughter of Mr. Evans, of Aberystwith. 

At St. George’s, Queen square, London, Sir J. Owen, bart. m.p. of Orleton, 
Pembrokeshire, to Mary Frances, daughter of E. Stephenson, esq. of Farley Hill, 
Berks. 

At Dolgelly, Gregory Hicks, Anderton, esq. of Ipash Hill, Worcestershire, 
to Ann Elizabeth, daughter of E. Owen, esq. of Garthangharad, Merionethshire. 

Robert, son of the late William Boodle, esq. of Clay house, Flintshire, to Miss 
Price, of Shocklach Hall, Cheshire. 

At Llangristiolus, Anglesea, by the Rev. David Gryffydh, Mr. John Evans, of 
Bleddyngynog, to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. Robert Prytherch, of Cerrig 
Gwyddel. 

At Lianbadarnfawr, Cardiganshire, the Rev. Richard Evans, vicar of that 
parish, to Mrs. Edwards, widow of the late Mr. Edwards, of Dungeness. 

At Abergwilly church, D. Owen, esq. of Danygraig, in the said parish, (and 
late of Pontselly, Pembrokeshire, ) to Mary, only daughter of the late Rev. Henry 
Lewis, clerk, of Ainsbury, in the county of Wilts. 

At Kinnerley, by the Rev. Henry Rogers, B.a. Mr. John Heyward, of 
Osbaston, son of the late E. Heyward, esq. of Crosswood, Montgomeryshire, to 
Martha, second daughter of Mr. Thomas Lloyd, of Osbaston wood, Salop. 

At Wiley, Shropshire, the Right Hon. the Earl of Chesterfield, to the Hon. 
Miss Forester, daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord Forester. 

At Llanvrechva, Monmouthshire, Mr. Ebenezer Harris, Bristol, to Hannah, 
third daughter of the late George Conway, esq. Pontnewidd, near Newport. 

At Cardigan, Mr. John M‘Cord, head master of Cardigan Mathematical and 
Classical Academy, to Miss Ann Davies, the youngest daughter of Mr. Evan Davies. 

At Nannerch, Edward Garven, esq. of Warrington, to Helen, second daughter 
of the late Edward Dakin, esq. of that town. 

At Hanmer, Mr. Joseph Wynne, of Bronington, to Miss Martha Harding, of 
Tybroughton. 

At Dodleston, Mr. Murthwaite, wine merchant, Liverpool, to Miss Matilda V. 
Roberts, youngest daughter of Mrs. Roberts, Sandy-lane, Kinnerton, Flintshire. 

At Penmynydd, Mr. John Owen, of Beaumaris, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. John Williams, of Sarnfaban. 

At Llanfairpwilgwyngyll, Anglesea, by the Rev. David Gryffydd, Mr. Edward 
Jones, of Plas Brereton, near Caernarvon, to Miss Catherine Owens, formerly of - 
Redwharf, Anglesea. 

The Rev. Henry Vaughan, eldest son of the Rev. C. Vaughan, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Thomas Johnson, esq. of Penmyarth, near Crickhowel. 
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At Llanboidy, Mr. David Lewis, of that place, to Mary Ann, daughter of the 
late Rev. J. Jones, vicar of Llanboidy. 

At Llandyssil, Cardiganshire, D. Howell, esq. of Penrallt, Carmarthenshire, 
to Anna, daughter of J. Jones, esq. of Gellymabaren, Cardiganshire. 

At Clynnog, Mr. Ebenezer Thomas, alias Cybi 0 Ezvion, to Miss Mary 
Williams, second daughter of Mr. Thomas Williams, near Clynnog. 

At Towyn Meirionydd church, by the Rev. Mr. Edwards, Mr. E. Evans, of 
Ty Mawr, Towyn Meirionydd, (/evan Glan Towynwy), to Miss M. Jones, of 
Tyddyn y Berlean, of the same place. get 

“Mr. Hugh Hughes, of Llandrygarn, to Miss Lettice Owens, of Tyddyn Isat, 
Anglesea. 

Deaths. 


At Wrexham, in the 32d year of her age, after a very long and painful illness, 
Charlotte, wife of R. M. Lloyd, esq. of that place. 

Aged 64, the Rev. Charles Wicksted Ethelston, m.a. rector of Worthenbury, 
Flintshire, fellow of the Collegiate Church, Manchester, and many years an active 
magistrate for the county of Lancaster. 

At the rectory, Tenby, the Rev. Nicholas Roch, p.p. rector of Tenby and 
Talbenny, Pembrokeshire, and magistrate for the county. 

At Choolsbury, Berks, in his 85th year, the Rev. David Roderick, a native of 
Liandilo, Caermarthenshire, and brother of the late Mr. Roderick, of Llanelly. 
The Rev. gentleman left Llandilo in early life, and became second assistant at 
Harrow school, during the period that the celebrated Dr. Parr held the situation 
of first assistant. On the death, in 1771, of Dr. Sumner, the then master of the 
school, Dr. Parr declared himself a candidate for the situation, but was, by the 
secret influence of the governors, rejected. His services and merits being thus 
neglected and undervalued, he resigned in disgust, and determined to form a similar 
establishment at the neighbouring village of Stanmore. On the resignation of 
Dr. Parr (says the Rev. W. Field, in his memoirs of the learned Doctor,) the 
Rev. David Roderick was solicited by the governors to remain at Harrow, and to 
fill up the place of head assistant under the new master. But from concern or 
indignation at the wrong which had been done in defeating claims so just as those 
of the rejected candidate, he resisted their entreaties, and announced his deter- 
mination to follow the fortunes of his friend, and to support, by his name and his 
services, the intended establishment at Stanmore. The credit of an honourable 
name, tendered in a manner so encouraging to Dr. Parr, was joyfully accepted by 
him, and the services of an instructor of tried fidelity and known ability, were 
received with respectful and grateful regard. 

At Grianbwll Fawr, Llanddaniel, Anglesea, aged 38, Mr. William Roberts, 
‘dissenting minister. He left a widow to deplore his loss. 

Mr. John Roberts, of Ynys Goch, Llaneilian, Anglesea. 

At Ty isa, Llansaintffraid-Glan-Conway, Francis Ann Williams, only daughter 
of the late Rev. P. Williams, m.a. rector of Botwnog. 

At St. Asaph, Ann, wile of the Rev. Jonah Lloyd, independant minister of that 
place, aged 43. 

Universally respected, Hugh Owen, esq. solicitor, Bala, aged 71. 

At Tenby, aged 12 years, Marianne Georgiana, eldest daughter of the late 
William Walter Jones, esq. of Garry, Caermarthenshire. 

At Bodlewyddan, Sir John Williams, bart. 

At Kenyon college, Ohio, North America, after an illness of three days, the 
Rev. John Herbert, son of the Rev. David Herbert, vicar of Llansaintffread, 
Cardiganshire. 

At the fumily seat, in Flintshire, the lady of the late Sir Thomas Hanmer, bt. 

At Oswestry, at an advanced age, Mary, widow of the late Rev. E. Hamar, 
rector of Hirnant, Montgomeryshire, and mother of twenty-one children. 

In London, aged 26, Anne, daughter of Mr. W. Pierce, of Tai Hirion, Anglesea. 

Suddenly, at Caermarthen, Lieut. Col. Edwards, of Langharne, aged 81. 

Uhe Rev. J. Thomas, incumbent of Llanano and Llanbadarn-fynydd, Radnor- 
shire, leaving five infant children in indigent circumstances. 
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At Wrexham, Catherine, relict of Mr. William Penson, artist, in her 33d year, 
leaving three young children to lament their irreparable loss. 

At his bouse, Westgate cottage, Abergavenny, aged 58, William Lewis, esq. 
formerly surgeon of the Sussex Light Dragoons. 

John Roberts, esq. of Bryn-y-Caerau, Carmarthenshire. 

In Bunhill row, deeply regretted, aged 23, Elizabeth, wife of David Lewis, 
esq. of puerperal fever; she has left a family too young to comprehend the extent 
of their irreparable loss. 

Jones Panton, esq. eldest son of Jones Panton, esq. of Plasgwyn, in the county 
of Anglesea. ° 

At sea, on his return from India, on board the General Palmer, Lieut. T. 
Panton, third son of Jones Panton, esq. of Plasgwyn, aged 28. 

At Maesynela, near Caernarvon, after a short illness, Captain Hugh 
Williams, of Caernarvon. 

Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Rice Williams, of Dinas, near Moeldon, and 
wile of Mr. Peter Williams, of Foel Graig, near the Anglesea column. 

In Upper Woburn place, London, J. Humphreys, esq. barrister, of Lincoln’s 
inn, and of Hlam Frith, Essex ; an eminent practitioner. Mr. Humphreys was a 
native of Montgomery, and collaterally descended from some of the old princes 
of Powis. 

John Griffith, esq. of Llanrwst, aged 58. 

John Robert, the infant son of Thomas Hughes, esq. of Astrad, near Denbigh. 

At Poonah, East Indies, aged 25, William, third son, of C. B. Trevor, esq. of 
Plas teg, Flintshire. 

At Dane lodge, Barnet, Catherine, the wife of the Rev. Charles Scott 
Luxmore, dean of St. Asaph, the youngest daughter of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Nicholl. 

Mrs. A. T. Jones Gwynne, of Tyglyn, Cardiganshire. 

At Pigeonsford, Cardiganshire, Col. Price, of that place, and ore of the magis- 
trates for the said county. 

Suddenly, aged 96, Mr. Edward Lewis, of Cefnmaur, Montgomeryshire. 

Aged 67, Sir Robert Williams, of Fryars, bart. m.p. 

Capt. Robert Thomas, of Caernurvon, deeply and universally regretted. 

Griffith, the infant son of Mr. Griffith Jones, of Cleifiog, near Holyhead. 

Mr. John Howell, of Llandovery. A correspondent has favored us with the 
following memoir:-- Mr. John Howell was a native of Abergwilly, in the county 
of Carmarthen, where he obtained the confined education which he received. In 
early life he was apprenticed to a weaver, and, in following the labours of the 
loom, some of his younger years were occupied. His genius, however, being 
excursive, he could not well brook the confinement which his trade required, and 
having a taste for music, he engaged himself as one of the performers in the band 
of the Carmarthen militia. In this situation, his good conduct, and the profici- 
ency which he attained in music procured him the respect of the officers of the 
regiment, and caused him to become fife-major. His appointment in the band 
allowing him many leisure hours, they were very laudably spent in supplying the 
deficiency of his education, and gaining knowledge; Welsh poetry, and mathe- 
matical science, more particularly engaging his attention. Having remained in 
the regiment to the end of the war, and it being deemed that his services would 
not be any longer wanted in the band, overtures were made to him to accept the 
office of schoolmaster of the national school, at that time about to be established 
at Llandovery, an employment which was considered to be suitable to his taste ; 
and for which, from the pains he had taken in improving his natural talents, he 
was well qualified. Having accepted the appointment, he removed to Llandovery 
about the year 1816, at which place he continued to reside as schoolmaster during 
the remuinder of his life, except a few short intermissions, when he resided at 
Carmarthen, Kidwelly, and some other places. At the Eisteddfod, or grand 
literary and musical session held at Carmarthen, July, 1819, Mr. Howell was 
candidate for the principal prize offered for the best dwd/, or Welsh Ode, on the 
death of the late General Sir Thomas Picton; and althongh, in consequence of his 
having powerful competitors, he did not succeed according to his wishes, his 
composition was much admired, and he received a premium as an acknowledgment 
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of its merit. This Ode has been since published, and is the second of the com- 
positions in the Eisteddfod collection of poems, called Awen Dyfed, published at 
Carmarthen, 1822. Also, in 1822, he was a candidate at Brecon Eisteddfod, for 
the prize offered for the best Welsh Ode on the brilliant period of his late 
Majesty’s regency ; and, though again unsuccessful in not being adjudged the best 
writer, his composition was reported by the judges to be regular, both as to style 
and matter, and to contain sentiments which were just and appropriate. This 
Ode is the second in the collection of Brecon Eisteddfod poems, called ‘ Ffrwyth 
yr Awen,’’ published 1823. His proficiency in Welsh poetry becoming known, 
he was appointed to be one of the judges of the Welsh poetic compositions sent in 
for adjudicature previous to Carmarthen Eisteddfod, in 1823—a respectable and 
confidential office. And at the same Eisteddfod, Mr. Howell gained the medal 
offered by the Carmarthen society of Cymreigyddion, for the best set of 
Englynion, or Welsh stanzas, on occasion of the national meeting. On this 
medal was the representation of an old bard invoking the muse to be propitious, 
und to afford him assistance in composing his poetic strains. In the year 1824 he 
published, ‘* Blodau Dyfed,’? containing a selection of unpublished Welsh 
poems, written by the bards of the district of Dyfed, during the last and present 
centuries, in which he has inserted nineteen pieces of his own. This work was 
published by subscription, and the Cambrian society in Dyfed subscribed for as 
many as thirty copies. In the titlepage of the volume, is a copy of the repre- 
sentation on the medal which he received from the Carmarthen society of 
Cymreigyddion, in the preceding year. For several months previous to 
his decease, be was afflicted with an internal complaint, considered to be an 
ulceration of the stomach, similar to that of the late French emperor; and 
although his case was to others evidently hopeless, yet he flattered himself with 
the idea of recovery to the very last, when he rather suddenly expired, on 
Thursday the 18th day of November, 1830, aged 56 years. His funeral took 
place on the following Saturday, when his remains were interred in the 
churchyard of Llandingad, the parish church of Llandovery, attended by a great 
many of the inhabitants of the town. Asa Welsh poet, he was deemed to possess 
very considerable merit ; and his compositions, although not distinguished by much 
poetic fire and sublimity of thought, were, notwithstanding, acknowledged to 
contain strong marks of genius, and to be written with great metrical correctness 
and propriety of diction. In music he had attained so much science as to be en- 
abled to tune musical instruments, in which capacity he was employed in the 
district wherein he resided. He likewise rendered himself useful as a teacher 
ef psalmody; and, in addition to his proficiency in music, he was a tolerable 
mechanic, having himself constructed the spinnet on which he performed. Having 
travelled a good deal, and resided in various districts when in the regiment, and 
possessing a retentive memory, he had acquired a considerable fund of anecdote ; 
this, combined with his friendly and cheerful disposition, and his inoffensive 
manners, made his presence welcome wherever he was inclined to go. Accord- 
ingly his death will prove no small loss to his associates, by whom he will for some 
time continue to be lamented and regretted. 
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PRICES OF SHARES OF CANALS IN WALES. 

Brecknock and Abergavenny, 105; Glamorganshire, 290; Montgomery, 
80; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea —. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Closing price \8th December.—Brazilian, 55}; Chilian, 19; Colombian, 15; 
ditto, 1824, 17¢; Danish, 56}; Greek, 21; Peruvian, 15; Portuguese, 39; Prus- 
sian, 1818, 90; ditto, 1822, 90; Russian, 1822, 86: Spanish, 182] and 1822, 
15g; ditto, 1823, 11}; Dutch, 41; French Rentes, 87; ditto, 57. 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

December 22.—Bank Stock, 195; 3 per cent. red. 803; 3} per cent. §93; 3} 

per cent. red. 908; 4 per cent. 982; Long Annuities, 16. 








ERRATA. 
> * : oc . » ” ® b) 
P.7, line 22, for “in January next,’’ read “ in the course of the present month:’’— 
P. 56, line 1, for * Joan,’’ read “ loan.” 













































